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THE OFFICE FOR WET NURSES. 


** Prcedpuum jam hide a teneris impende lalorem'* 

ViBG. Georg. Lib. 

** Sur^taut vcillcz sur cux des leur plus tendre enfance," 

<e — pjlimis unciSf 

** Nar 'll us indulges." — Pers. Sat. 1 . 
C*cst aussi jxyusser le jcu trap lain,'' 

Sir, you arc inquired for/* — By whom? 
— yQy know that I never see any body be- 
fore thrc-e o’clock/’— “ A young lady says 
that she must speak to you/! — Ah ! a young 
lady ?” — ‘‘ Yes, a pretty little chamber-maid. 
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TOE OFFICE FOR WET NURSES* 

who will not speak to any body hut yourself, 
and who inquired if my mistress was at home.” 

Indeed ! beg her to come in.” 

My mistress charged me to deliver this letter 
to Mr. William himself, and to him only.” 
— I am he. Miss j; give it me.” 

The note was in the following words : 

One w hom you do not know. Sir, and who 
has, nevertheless, the most tender attachment 
for you, has occasion to see you this day, and 
to intrust you with a secret and a charge on 
which the happiness of her life depends.” 

This letter is not signed — who sent it ?” — 
It is from a lady whom I have served only a 
short time, and of whom I know no more than 
that her name \s Juiieita ,*' — Is she young r’^ 
— I don’t think that she can be more than 
eighteen year<> old^” — And handsome?” — 
Beautiful ! — angelic !” — ** Is she married ?” — 
I presume that she is.” — But what does she 
want with me ?” — ** I don’t know.” — Leave 
me her address, and say, my pretty dear, that 
I will calljl^n her between seven and eight 
o’clock in the evening at the place appointed.” 
JLeft to tnyself, I began to reflect on an adven- 
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ture which appeared at first a little too gay for 
one of niy character and age ; however, on re- 
collecting the modest air of the chamber-maid, 
and on examining the elegant writing of the let- 
ter, I entertained more honourable conjectures 
concerning the person who had sent it, and, 
if I must speak the truth, more flattering to 
my own self-love. I did not dare to encourage 
much the ridiculous expectation that came across 
my mind ; however, I diS|jed myself with more 
than ordinary attention^ ana in a^raI::^g1ng my hair, 
I endeavoured to conceal all tliat of a silver 
hue which might give an idea of five-and-forty 
years, I went out, without speaking to my wife, 
and set off in a hackney-coach, by the grand walk 
of the Champs ’Blysees, towards the main street 
of Chaillot. I found the house according to the 
direction, and entered secretly by the little green 
door in the garden, agreeable to my instructions. 
The waiting- maid who was in attendance, coU’- 
ducted me, under an Italian trellis^ into a pavilion, 
which was detached from the house, and begging 
that I would stay a moment in the hall, quitted 
me to inform her mistress my arrival. 

Foppery was never my failing, even at that 
B a 
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age when there may be some cause to be vain 
however, it was impossible not to expect an af- 
fair of gallantry : I did not doubt of it any Jon- 
gerj and all the efforts of niy reason served on/y 
to guard my heart against the temptations to 
which I saw myself exposed. 

The young messenger returned : we ascended 
together a little flight of stairs, covered with 
Turkey yarpeting j and after having crossed an 
anti-ch a m bad a s^oon, more conveniently 
than richly furnlshedV 1 was introduced into a 
bed-chamber feebly illumined with a night- 
lamp. 

At the moment that T entered, a big woman, 
who held in her hand a silver ewer, went out 
with the waiting.woman, and I found myself in 
rather a singular situation, which I had some 
difficulty to comprehend. I was slancling against 
the chimney, endeavouring to distinguish the 
objects rounxl me, when a soft, faint voice, that 
appeared to cpnie from the inner part of an al- 
cove, in a timid tone addressed me in the follow- 
ing words : 

You must'^: ^ry much astonished. Sir, 
^ that, not havihg the honour of being known 
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to you, I have taken the liberty to invite you 
** to cal! on me.” — “ Madam,” replied I, with 
emotion, drawing near the bed, and discover- 
ing a charming face, the paleness of which made 
the countenance more interesting, such an in- 
** vitation, unexpecteef as it was, must occasion 
more of phcastire than stirprise.'’^ — am 
** going to increase yours, by explaining in whai 
service I have ventured to asft your kindness 
** and indulgence.” — Ah I speak,. Madam, or 
permit me to guess^ after such a confession, 
the cause of your embarrassi^nt.” — 1 am 
a stranger in this city; the event which 
brought me, and which keeps me here, has 
already cost me many tears : 1 must submit 
to my destiny, and you are the arbiter of it.” 
What can I do for you, m'y sweet- child ?” 
replied I, taking hold of a beautiflil Tittle white 
hand which hung out of the bed, and which 
trembled exceedingly as I held it within my own« 
** Without requiring,” said she, ** at the pre- 
sent moment, a confidence which I neither feci 
the strength nor t;he courage to make your, 
“ promise (for every thing v^at 1 hold most dear 
» J 
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*5 in the world depends on it j not to refuse 
me the favour that I want the power to ask 
you on my knees.” — ** I promise.” — And 
you consent to receive a charge, dearest to my 
heart, which must be so also to yours, and 
which I am about to put into your hands 
Th§ concluding words, the tone in which they 
W'cre pronounced/ and the tears wliich accom- 
panied them, deranged all my ideas at once, and 
1 could no longer imagine what service she 
could possibly -expect from me; I did not, on 
that account, cease to repeat the promise which 
I had made. At this instant the young lady 
rang the bell twice ; and taking my hand, kissed 
it. I felt some tears drop, while she said to me, 
sobbing, You will know, in getting into your 
carriage, the nature of the engagement which 
you have just made with me ; but it is from 
another that you will learn how I am enabled 
to justify the liberty which I have taken.” 

1 went out, after having embraced the lovely 
invalid, and, without being able to understand 
any thing from what I had seen and heard, I re- 
turned to by same way that I had 
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arrived. As I was getting into it, the big woman 
whom T had noticed as I entered the bed-chamber^ 
put a kind of basket on my knees, and imme- 
diately shut the door, saying, For Heaven’s 
‘‘ sake. Sir, take great care of it it is as hand- 
some as an angel.’* 

The coachman set off — it was night, and I 
had placed the mysterious basket on the seat 
before me : it was covered wiih a mantle of taf- 
feiy; I was endeavouring to gues.s what it could 
possibly contain, when,-to my extreme astonish- 
ment, my ears were struck — with the cry of a 
young child ! I hesitated a moment, considering 
what I should do : Shall I go on? — shall I re- 

turn instantly ? ” I figured id myself, on the one 
side, the distress and chagrin of the interesting 
stranger, and, on the other, the scene vvhich T 
might expect at home : but, to sum up all, I had 
given my solemn promise. 1 considered myself 
no longer t6 have the power of receding, and, 
wholly taken up with reflections on the whimsi- 
cal ily of the adventure, and laughing, but with 
a very ill grace, at my last affair of gallantry, I 
arrived at home. 


B 4 
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1 went first to my wife’s apartment : she was 
alone. Here, niy clear,” said I, putting into 
her hands the little basket, ** is a present I have 
brought you.” — What does this idle joke 
mean ?” replied my wife. The joke is a 
belter one than you think,” continued I, lift- 
ing up the green taffety mantle, and expos- 
ing the pretty little creature contained in the 
cradle. 

Every thing that the head of a woman could 
entertain of violent sensations was pictured in 
the face of my wife: A child I” cried she, 

a child brought to my house! who does it 
belong to ? — will you answer me. Sir?” I saw 
by the expression of her countenance, that I had 
not a minute to lose, and immediately recounted 
the particulars of my adventure, to which she 
listened, without appearing to give them the 
least credit, and without turning her eyes from 
the infant, w hich she had laid on a sofa. And 
do you think,” cried she, when I had done 
speaking, that I can believe this fine story ? 
surely you have invented some fable 

that would agreed better with the im- 
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pertinent resemblance rhat thris little girl has 
brought into the world wnih her," 

V How, Madam, yon believe " — Be* 

lieve! no. Sir, I am convinced — unless one wa^ 
blind, it is impossible not to be struck. It 
is a shame, an indignity," exclaimed she,' 
Fjiirsting into tears as she sat down by the 
cradle. “ My dear friend, " said I, in a tone tl^e 
most solemn that I ^uld adopt, I protest 
** that your suspicions have not the slightesC 
foundation ; and if you will take the trouble 
of reflecting a little, and of listening one mo- 
ment, you will blush at having entertained 
them." After some words of explanation, and 
the sight of the note which the young lady had 
written to me in the morning, I succeeded in 
calming her inquietude, although I could not 
wholly remove if. . 

During this domestic jar, the infant began to 
cry; and, under any other circumstances, nothing 
could have been more pleasant than to see my 
wife give herself up by turns, and even at one 
and the same time, to the opposite sentiments 
that affected her head and heart : — to see her 
fly from a iit of anger to a bcustof sensibility. 
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as she cradled the infant on her knees, and gazed 
at it with the greatest tenderness, while she 
glanced at me the most furious looks ; — ad- 
dressing the most kind and affectionate words to 
( ffte child, and bestowing on me reproaches full 
of bitterness and resentment. 

- To put an end to this quarrel, 1 took the step 
that could alone justify me in her eyes, and 
remove all her doubts. . ^proposed to her to ac- 
company me the next day to Chailloty and to 
convince herself of the truth of my story, of 
which she cv)ntinued obstinately to entertain 
doubts. This proof of confidence made a sudden 
revolution in her ideas, and from that moment 
she occupied herself entirely with the care of 
the little creature who had been confided to us. 
She took it in her arm?, embraced it like a mo- 
ther, and could not help admiring its beauty, the 
regularity of its features, and the charms of its 
infant smiles. 

Make haste, Mr. William, ring for my 
maid, and don’t let my daughter come in; for 

“ you know^ Here, Susan, take 

this child, it into your room ; — you seem 
surprised,’! am^as much so as you can be;-— 
is it not.^1be£^utiful infant ? I will carry it up 
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myself; — run, get some milk and honey; that 
will do for to-night; to-morrow we will have 
a wet nurse; I will go myself to the office, and 
choose one to my mind. There is nothing like 
the milk of the mother — I ought to know some- 
** thing about it — thank God I have brought 
** lip all mine ; it is a duty, but every one is not 
able to do it.’* While speaking, my wife 
took the child in her arms, and carried it up 
to her maid’s room, while I was admiring 
the versatility of woman : — seeing her fly in 
a few minutes from one passion to another 9 
from ill temper, to anger ; from anger, to con- 
tempt; from contempt, to indignation; from 
indignation, to commiseration and pity ; and 
lastly, from pity, to affection. 

In Turkey, after the death of the father of the 
family, it is customary to levy three per cent, on 
the. goods of the defunct y and they make up the 
remainder into seven lots; two for the widow, 
three for the male infants, and two for the girls ; 
but if the widow had been wet nurse to her chil- 
dren, she had, above her Allowance, the third of 
the five other lots. This decree of country re- 
proached for not having any laws, would be 
B 6 
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adopted with advantage among people where the 
luxuriant groiuih of the laws checks the energetic 
administration of them* 

It has long been customary in France, for 
mothers of every rank to suckle their own chil- 
dren : even royalty has not thought itself dispensed 
from fulfilling a duty prescribed by Nature, who 
repays the toil with the sweetest recompense. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the 
ladies of the court began to neglect this cus- 
tom ; and the wretched example that they gave, 
was but too quickly followed. The IHmile of 
Jlotisseau made in this respect a happy revolution ; 
and the eloquence of the author renewed in the 
breast of mothers a sentiment, or rather a want, 
that had been too long suppressed: they did hot 
recollect that the performance of that duty im- 
plied the exercise of several others ; and more 
than one woman, in undertaking to become a 
nurse, by changing the dissipated life that she 
had been in the habit of leading, and by neg- 
lecting the precautions that her new situation 
demanded, had to repent of having too incon-^ 
siderately yielded to the voice of Nature, and to 
the counsel of itif eloquent interpreter. 
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In the present state of society, every woman 
has not the happiness of being in a situation to 
give suck to her children : the too worldly, or 
loo laborious life, to which many are con- 
demned, and the w’eakness of constitution of 
a great number, forbid that sweet prerogative 
of a mother. I know that this reasoning will 
not he allowed by those dogmatists who reduce 
every thing to system, and who make no ex- 
ception to the genera] rule that they have once 
established ; but, not all the paradoxes in the 
world, under whatever luminous form they niay 
be presented, will make me comprehend, that 
the milk of a debilitated mother, or of one of too 
delicate a constitution, from whatever cause it 
may be, can be preferable to that of a stranger, 
young, wholesome, and in perfect health* 

My wife, who never reasons but from her 
heart, and who fancies that she thinks justly 
when she feels sensibly, was not exactly of my 
opinion. “ It is natural to nurse one’s own 

child, repeated she continually, without 
caring to understand, that every thing that is 
natural is not always proper in society; and 
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without seeing that my objections were not 
against the principle, but the forced construction 
which she deduced from it, she insisted (to con- 
vince me of every thing that 1 agreed to) on the 
numerous inconveniences of sending children to 
nurse. 

Sec,^’ observed my wife, as she finished 
dressing to go out with me, while I put a few 
lines of this article to paper, see, Sir, the fine 
consequences of your institutions. Scarcely 
has the child come into the world but it is 
put into the hands of a stranger, who sells 
her maternal produce, like a milk- womans at 
so much a pint : the first words that it lisps, the 
first caresses which it bestows, are not for her 
who brought it into the world, but for another; 
and its first attachment is for a family to which 
** it does not belong : when restored to its own, 
the first lesson which it receives is ingratitude ; 
the care of every one about it is to make 
it forget that nurse who supplied the place of 
a mother, that adopted father who earessed 
it when returned from his labour, and those 
** foster-brothers who played about its cradle : 
it is only h^ength of tijne, and after great 

3 
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pains, that education is able to eradicate 
those kind affections, and to transplant 
them to the paternal soil; and, if I dare 
so express myself, engraft lllial love on its 
heart/' 

jVTy wife would not be easily stopped when 
she was speaking about any thing in which 
she felt an interest ; and as the expression of her 
senlimcnts awakened some ibnrghts which I 
wished to indulge, I listened to her without in- 
terruption until the moment that wc arrived at the 
office for wcl nurses. 

That fine institution is one of the last benefits 
of the longest and most brilliant reign of which 
our history has to boast, ft was in 1715 that 
f-.ouis XIV. to put an end to the abuses and 
disorders occasioned by the- affluence of wet 
nurses in the capital, issued the ordbnnance 
that gave creation to the establishment which 
was called le Bureau des Nourrices el de 
la Recomviniidaresse^ Office for Maids and 
IVet Nurses,” These offices, formerly separate, 
are now united at the same house in la rue Sainie 
.Apolline, In going into the court-yard, we 
were immediately surrounded by a crowd of 
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women, who came to offer iheir services : they 
spoke in all the provincial dialects, and were 
diflcrently dressed. My wife, more used to 
these matters than myself, did not stop long to 
JisfciT to them: These nurses,'^ said she, arc 

** of the number of those whose milk is not new; 
it is not one of these that we want.^* 

We went into the room called /es Localio?is*t 
where the youngest nurses are usually assembled ; 
among whom one fifth at least are neither mar- 
ried nor widows. Should it be inferred from 
thence that the manners are less pure in France 
than in any other country in Europe, I can 
produce a fact which I can support by proof, — 
that the ancient department of the Ijeman^ so 
near a neighbour to Switzerland, that country, 
so renowned for its patriarchal innocence and 
purity, reckoned annuaffy in its registry a 
greater number of foundlings than the city of 
Paris, the sink of vice and corruption. 

We have been so much used to speak of, and 
have suffered so much from, the evils produced by 
the revolution, that we find it difficult to allow 


* F^r letting 49ut. 
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that any thing good resulted from it. It is cer- 
tain, however, that at no other epoch have the 
crimes of infanticide, or of the desertion of 
children, been Jess common. The revolution^ 
in relaxing the principles of the Jegislation 
and of morality, made the affinities between 
the classes closer, the relations more nume- 
rous, and marriages of easier accomplishment i 
young women, when mothers, gained in hu- 
manity what they had lost of modesty, and the 
commission of a crime had no longer its excuse 
in the dread of shame. If what has been said 
by Beccaria be true, that infanticide increases 
among a people in proportion as the Jaws and 
manners become more severe, we have at 
least a motive for applauding ourselves on ac-^ 
count of the indulgence of others. The esta- 
blishment in the rue Sainte Apolline has for its 
object, firsts to establish a central point, a 
place at which the wet nurses in the capital 
may meet ; secondly^ to afford a guarantee to 
parents, compelled, the greater part of them, to 
confide their children to nurses whom they do 
not know ; thirdly , to insure to nurses the reward 
of their care, and the payment of their salaries. 
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Independently of the public ha!J des Local ions ^ the 
house contains several sleeping- rooms, wherein 
each nurse has her bed placed between two 
cradles, one for her own, and the other for the 
nurse child. 

I shall not enter into long details on the in- 
terior regulations of that house, in which one 
must admire at every step the order, the pro- 
priety, and the respect for humanity for which 
the public institutions of the present day, directed 
by the honourable the Commissioners of the 
Hospitals, are remarkable. 

I returned to the hall des Locations^ which 
my wife and myself went over, each on our 
own side. When one has to choose among 
women, let it be for whatever purpose it may, 
the young and graceful, according to Voltaire, 
have always the advantage. My looks were first 
fixed on a little villageoise about eighteen years at 
most, her air melancholy, and her countenance 
amiable : the particular cleanliness and modesty 
of her dress spoke very much in her favour. . 

Where d^, you come from, child ?’* — From 
a vi)Iag^||iir leagues from Auxerre.*' — You 
want a child V* — Yes, Sir, at home.'* 
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Have you been in Paris some time?^’ After 
a Jittle hesitalion, and fingering of the corner of 
her ncck-handkerchief, I am just come out 
of the Lying-in Hospital."^ — And you have 
‘‘ left your child there?’" — Nay, Sir^ if it had 
not died, T should not have thought of giving 
suck to another."" — ‘‘Arc you married?’" With 
a sigh, and looking dowri, “ I ought to be so,’" 
she cried. “ You have recommendations, without 
“ doubt ?"" — “ I don’t know any body here, but 
“ in my own country — I shall never know 
“ any body there again."" — “ Your name?” 
“ Annette.” — “And your family?” — “You 
have no need of knowing it, to intrust me with 
“ your infant) I shall love it, I assure you) I 
“ must love something : here are the certificates 
“ of my good health from the physicians of the 
“ Hospital.” I gave my address to this young 
woman, and I should have engaged her im« 
mediately, if my wife, who came to me again, 
and who had heard the conclusion of our con- 
versation, had not taken me aside to make 
some grave objections to my choice. I replied 
in a manner that I thought would interest her in 
favour of the poor girl,^aiid observed, that, afteralJ, 
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the nurscj and the nurse child, would not be able 
to reproach each other ; besides, we were not en- 
gaged, and we could contimie our search. W hirer' 
we were chatting in one corner of the room, a 
great PicarJe^^ of about thirty years of age, with 
the voice of a tnan^ and who was pretty welf 
tanned in the face, came up to us to make an 
offer of her services to my wife with the most 
deliberate air in the world, and answer! tig before- 
hand all the questions that we could possibly put 
to her: ‘‘You are in want of a nurse. Madam, and 
“ I am in search of a nurse child ; we can agree,. 
“ lam sure; — a milk six months old, neither 
“ more nor less : I have just taken home Mad,. 
“ Bertrand’s child, a sweet infant. Mad. Ber- 
‘‘ trand is M. Bertrand the baker’s wife, in la 
“ rue Beaulouig ask her my character, oral 
“ the office, or of any of the porters, or where- 
‘‘ ever you choose : there is not an inhabitant 
“ within six leagues of Amiens who does not 
“ know Tkerese Gaillochoi. My husband is 
“ vine-dresser to ; I have six children, 

“ each more beautiful the one than the other : 


* A woman o^Picardy. 
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you see my last ; he is lusty and fat enough, 
I hope ; he never asks for it, I could suckle 
three of them with pleasure^ — your child 
w ill be better with me than at home ; my 
“ little Gabrielle is quite a treasure for a nurse 
** child ; she is my ddest, she is only thirteen, 
** and you would|||ake her for eighteen at least/’ 
I believe that tlic plod woman would have talked 
till now, if my wife had not found just time 
between two respirations, to tell her that it 
was a home nurse that was wanted. The one 
whom we spoke to afterwards wils a jolie pay sanne 
from Merivl : she told us that she had made up 
her mind to take a wet nurse’s place, as she could 
not earn enough to make the pot boil : her 
husband, formerly a corporal in theSSlh regiment 
of the line, had returned from the Spanish war with 
the loss of an eye, and gave lessons in the broad- 
sword exercise, to all ' the young people in the 
country f^r five sols each. She further remarked 
to us, that with her we should have the advantage 
of seeing our child as often as we pleased, as 
there were always stages going to and from Paris., 
The condition of nursing at home was not 
agreeable to her, and we continued our inquiries. 
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While my wife, after having seen several 
other nurses, was talking to the little Annette^ 
who had drawn near her, I was conversing with 
one of the people of the house, who ^made me 
acquainted with the rules and regulations of 
royalty at the founding of the institution. I re- 
marked with astonishment, tlt|t the wisdom and 
prudence by which they had been dictated had 
not provided against a kind of crime of which 
there were several examples, and which would 
occur perhaps oftener than one could possibly 
believe. I speak of the changing infants at 
nurse. How many anecdotes could be cited, 
independently of that which has furnished the 
plot of the opera of Lucile, by which it might 
be proved that these exchanges are the more to 
be dreaded as they arc so easily effected ! 

I was not surprised to learn, on rejoining 
my wife, that she had actually engaged ilic 
little Annette^ whom we took home with us, 
smiling at the romantic adventure that put us in 
the situation of placing in the care of a wet nurse, 
of whom we knew but very little, a child of 
whom we knew still less. 

After having bestowed on the infant her first 
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and most tender attentions, my wife reminded 
me of a promise which I had made that she 
should see the mother; and we accordingly went 
together to la rue de Chaillot. The young lady 
had set out that very morning for ‘Rochelle^ but 
had left us a little box, wherein we found letters, 
some hair, and a portrait, of which the sight 
alone revealed to us a family secret, which I do 
not think myself at liberty to reveal. 
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THE BEGOAfib. 


No. XVII. — September lo, i8i4. 


THE BEGGARS, 


" Melius mori quam mendicare '* — Plautus, 
II vaut nfieux mourir que de mendier,'* 

It is better to die, than to beg. 


Since the time of Guzman d'Alfaracbc, the 
trade, or ratlier the profession, of a beggar (for 
those gentlemen have also their share of pride), 
has made a rapid progress in France. The 
society of mendicants has been increased by the 
addition of several orders, who live under the 
same laws, although subject ip different customs. 
The primitive brotherhood adopted the garb of 
misery as their CQStume\ but our modem beggars 
are dressed in^ed clothes, in uniform, in gowns, 
and may benign even in their carriages. Every 
class of soc^ty has its beggars j and if ever a 
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man of wit and an obse^rver of mankind shoitld 
^ct about writing ibeir history^ the work would 
be of great importance, and would have a more 
extensive circulation than thci^e^Bef /ranches de 
Villon^ and Les Ruses et les Finesses de Ra got le 
Capiiaine des Gueux^ 

The world is indebted, as every body knows, 
to the sage Don Mateo^ d* Aleman Cmtador de 
Resultas for the Beggars' Code of Laws, in a 
classical book of which the- general utility is 
acknowledged, I have some reason to believe 
that a worthy writer, in every respect of 
spotted reputation, is occupied at ibis moment 
oil a new translation of this Pandect of the 
Mendicants, with which he has the intention of 
enriching his own memoirs : I dare entertain 
hopes that he will join i^y eulogiums to those 
ihsit Alphonse de BarT^ds Jmd Louis de Valdes^ 
have made on that excellent Don Mateo ^ 

d*AldmanContm^deRes74tas»p" 

The Spanish Author, who appears to have 
travelled a great deal, and whdse book is the 
friiit of long mediutic&ci 6ti the character of dtf** 
ferent people, says indeed, that the French beg 
* See the Romance of Guaman d’^^ffarachc# 

VOL. II* c 
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itt a biding attitude* CiviKsaiion ha^ made lA 
that respect, as in many others^ some notable 
alterations : the beggars of the lower order con- 
tent themselves at this day with inclining the 
head j but the beggars of the superior classes 
bend their knees, and those of distinction pro- 
strate themselves even to the ground. 

Physiological experiments have demonstrated, 
that, in a certain class of animals, the faculty of 
raising themselves on their hind legs is owing 
to the arrangement and flexibility of the verte- 
bras* It is the same with reptiles of the human 
species 5 the most adroit in getting tip^ are those 
whose spinal bones are the most supple. Bue- 
naparte said one day, speaking of an illustrious 
beggar who has not forsaken his profession, Je 
ne sais commefit cata sa fait : cet homme a huit 
** ptmees de plus qub moz, et toules les Jhis gue 
je ini paths oblige de me baisser pour 

I don't know how it is : 
that man is eight inches taller than I amj and 
yet every time that I talk to him I am obliged 
“ to stoat> down hear what he has to say/* 

In this where one is always taking 

pains to gitf ij^ood name to actions vs^hieh have 
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the least claim to it, they have subsittuted for 
the word leggings in the familiar phrase of wn- 
versaiion, that of requesting, or asking the fa* 
vour, or soliciting, or canvassing, or paying 
court. To know precisely which of those words, 
as each has its particular signification, should be 
used as synonymous to the humiliating term 
of which it often takes the place, requires 
only a simple definition : to beg^ is to ask with 
impoi'tunity a thing to which we have not the 
least pretension I this definition admitted, I shall 
no longer be afraid that my real meaning may 
be misunderstood, or that I may be accused of 
treating lightly, in the eyes of the compassionate, 
the sacred rights of real distress. 

To follow with any chance of success this 
trade of beggings whic|i at first sight appears so 
easy, a great deal of patience is required, united 
with considerable fortitude to support the humi- 
liations, the rtfosals, the disgt^s, and the con- 
tempt to which it i^ exposed. The beggars pf a 
superior class JRUSt renounce all sort of inde- 
pendence, crai^i^m anti-chamber to anti-cham- 
ber, give to the master, and another 

to the valet, not bo afraid to besiege the 
C 2 
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door that has been shut twenty times in their 
ilicc. Jt is not to be learnt in a day. 

'I’hc naturalists have invented, in order to fa- 
cilitale the study of science, different classifica- 
tions which do not exist in nature. She ofiers 
in Vicr three kingdoms but l/nee species con- 
nected the one with the other by relations that 
overturn the systems which have attempted 
to separate them. It is the same in the moral 
order : society is constituted by distinctions of 
condition and of rank, which, on a close exa- 
mination of characters, disappear. It is thus 
that the observer goes from the beggar in tlx 
streets to the beggar in the palace, without parti- 
cularly noticing the exterior differences by which 
they are separated. Wliat signifies the object 
, which they pursue, when the means that they 
employ are the same ? Beggars of bread, beg- 
gars of riches, beggans of fame, beggars of 
.favours, all equally at the charge of the common- 
.wealth, are a disgrace to the nation and noxious 
.to society. 

. I he laws of the ancients respecting mendi- 
cants were better tha^j;:6.drs, if we may judge by 
ilie results. The Egyptians, according to Hera- 
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dv/uSy would not suffer among them either beg- 
gars or vagabonds. Every district had its officer 
of the jHilicCj to whom each citizen gave an- 
nually an account of his means of subsistence. 

The same spirit reigned among the Greeks. 

There are not any beggars in our republic,’* 
fiays Plaio^ in one of his letters ; and if any one 
exercised that didgracefut occupation, the ma- 
gistrates obliged him to leave the country. 

Among the Romans, one of the first duties in 
the office of the censors was to keep an eye on 
the beggars i and the laws relative to them were 
so rigorous, that they went even so far as to 
declare — that it was better to let beggars die 
for want, than to support them in idleness: 
Potius expedii inertes fame perire quam ignavion^ 
favere. 

The immense, hospitals that Constantine 
founded for the refuge of those Christians who 
were released from slavery, became in some mea- 
sure the seminaries of mendicity ^ the scourge of 
which vyas presently spread over all Europe. 

Charlemagne, by publishing edicts respecting 
vagabond beggars, with a prohibition against 
affording sustenance to any one of them who 
c 3 
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iiions of them ; but, two centuries afterwards, 
the foundation and example of a religious order 
devoted to alms-giving, restored the race of 
mendicants, who entered into a confederacy 
among themselves, to live without working, and 
at the expense of others. The wishes of the 
monks have been sanctioned and respected, but 
the mendicants have never been able to put 
theirs under the protection of the laws. 

During two centuries there have been pub- 
lished in France twenty edicts against mendicants, 
the inefhcacy of which has increased with their 
vigour, since they only palliated an evil w'hich 
the establishment of workhouses would have de* 
atroyed. 

The governments that Have succeeded, since 
have each of them in its turn dictated 
laws on this subject, on the principle of well- 
grounded foresight ; but they remained almost 
every where without execution. The first 
and the most successful trials of that plan 
have been made in Belgium, by the Count de 
Pontecoulant, then prefect of the department 
of Dyle, and now member of the House of 
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Peers. In less than a, year, fay means of the 
eslablisbuient of houses of refuge for inhrm 
mendicants, and of workshops for those who 
could labour, mendicity was totally extirpated in 
a country where that evil was perhaps the most 
deeply inveterate. I was then at Brussels, and 
had ocular demonstration that in government 
every thing is practicable where perseverance 
and talent are united. 

For some time paat the mendicants have 
again invaded that capital; the public walks 
swarm with them ; but they no longer excite 
our commiseration by disease, nakedness, or 
distress t they are those who have taken an active 
part in the last events of the war. One may 
notice, on quitting the suburbs of Paris, a swarm 
of mendicants in the habits of peasants ofFranche ^ 
Comte, Alsace, Champagne, and Burgundy, 
who pretend that (heir cottages have been burnt ^ 
down, their farms pillaged, or their vineyards 
destroyed. I saw even a woman endeavouring 
to excite compassion (jfjr a misfortune that all 
the alms in the world could not alleviate. 

. Some of these miserable wretches, who specu- 
late at the same time on compassion and oa 
c 4 
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the public calamity, are not afraid, during some 
days, to disguise iheir turpitude under a military 
cap and dress, and to dishonour the habit of a 
French soldier : there is’ but one opinion of 
these jugglers, whose ingenious rogueries the 
paternal solicitude of the government will very 
soon detect. 

In this new accession of mendicants thei-c 
are to be found several who ask alms in the open 
day, with unblushing confidence, although they 
are as well clothed as those to whom the^- address 
themselves. The leader of that species is a man* 
about forty yeafrs of age, whom one meets con- 
stantly on the Bmlevard Itatiefi^ or in la rue de 
Provence^ A new coat, well-driessed hair, and 
black silk stockings, would scarcely lead one to 
suspect the profession that he exercises \ hence 
he takes good care to apprise you of it at some 
distance, by a bow, which he gravely accompa- 
nies with the words Je demande Vaumone**— 

I ask charity;*' and is ready to answer, like the 
Spanish beggar, to those who might feel disposed 
to remonstrate with him, 1 ask money from 

yoUy and not advice.** This man, whose con- 
fidence and contrivances have much amused 
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me, has a maid^servant, who come? to tell 
him when dinner is ready, and who bribgs him 
in the evening a great coat, or an nmbrella, 
according as the weather may be. 

These men, who beg for superfluities, conduct 
me, by an insensible transition, to speak of those 
who beg for riches. Vareuil is the model of 
beggars of that class. With an income, of 
twenty-flve thousand livres, a widower, and with- 
out children, there is nothing to prevent his 
leading an honourable life, and employing his 
leisure lime usefully or agreeably. He chooses 
rather to officiate in the office of a farmer of 
the revenues, apd obtain from his meanness an 
interest, without putting his money in the funds, 
in an occupation where he risks nothing but his 
honour. 

We come next, in the inverse order in which 
I have made my classification, to the beggars of 
literary reputation. It is most generally at the 
doors of Xhc jo%irnalists that we find them asking 
alms. One of these only solicits at first, with 
much modesty, for the insertion of a short ad-- 
vertlsement of a little work. If he obtains it> 
he ventures %o ask as a favour, a short para- 
c 5 
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graph ; he will write one, to save you the trouble, 
and is always at hand to present it on the day 
when you are most at a loss how to fill your 
paper. 

The beggars of this species are less delicate 
than the others ; they do not hesitate to raise 

themselves on the ruin of their fellow-creatures : 

* ^ 

and when they cannot succeed, they put them- 
selves in the way to prevent any one else. 

Of all the court beggars, the most illustrious 
and the most unhappy is the poor Count de 
MorvaL — He is seventy-seven years old, has a 
great name and a large fortune, with considerable 
dignities 5 he has all the honours belonging to 
his rank and birth : bending under the weight 
of years and infirmities, he has need of repose, 
which he loves, and which he could enjoy in 
the bosom of his family; but he wants a title, 
in order that his \vife may have a privilege at 
court which she is ambitious of obtaining; and 
it is to satisfy her childish vanity, of which he 
is a sharer, that he attends every day at the 
castle, without |;cgarding the asthma with which 
he is afflicted, and that he struggles to ascend 
the grand staircase, the top of w'hich he is never 
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sure of reaching alive*. Why does he not ask 
for it ? without doubt he would obtain the 
object of his wishes ; for pity at least is due to 
a feeble octogenarian, who is begging a favour. 
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FOR AND AGAINST. 


THE THIBD SUPPER OF WILLIAM THE 
PLAIN-DEALER. 


Infantes sumus^ ei senes videmur.*" 

Mar. Epi. 

We are infants, and our appearance is that of old 
wen. 


“ The evil has originated;,"^ conliniicd M. 
JMoussinoty seating himself at table, and fasten- 
ing a napkin to his buttonhole, in the desire 
we have felt to possess more reason and wit 
than our fathers: it follows therefore, that the 
remedy is very simple, replace every thing as 
** it was : nobody can deny it/" 

ddterrierI 

That is what may be called strong reasoning ; 
I do not see^ indeed, that any thing can be added 
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to it ; and It is merely to keep up the conversa- 
tion that I will ask M, Moussinot what he un- 
derstands by our fathers ? 

MOUSSINOT, 

Eh ! — I understand— the husbands of our 
mothers, grandmothers, and great-grandmothers* 

BUTEBRIER. 

Very well ; but before we put every thing in 
the same place that it was in the time of 
our fathers, we ought to know of whom you 
arc speaking. If we tnean our fathers the 
Gauls, you oblige us to re-establish the feast 
of the mislctoe and oak, and the somewhat 
cruel custom of burning little infants in osier 
baskets, in honour of Tcuiates : this is what, 
perhaps, you did not think of. If you would 
put us in the situation of our hithers the 
Francs, you would be denominated vilain, M. 
Moussinot, and, what is worse, serf of M. le 
Comte de Clenord here, on whose fief you were 
born. If you content yourself with going back 
to the Crusades, then you must think it right 
that I should appeal to the judgment of God to 
terminate a little dispute that we have together. 
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«nd that I should prove to you that 1 am in the 
right, by the argument of the lance and battle^ 

axe. 

MOVSSINOT. 

All that IS very pleasant, but I do not date so 
far back, nor do I acknowledge as my ancestors 
any but true Frenchmen, like you and me. 

MR. WILLIAM. 

But from what epoch do you date the exist- 
ence of true Frenchmen ? — and we must further 
know, what were the periods, and who were the 
men, which you propose as examples. 

MOUSSINOT. 

I have no pride myself, and I have never made 
researches to find out if the Moussinots were 
known in the time of the Crusades ; but I have 
leases and agreements, properly executed, which 
prove that one of my Parisian ancestors had a 
freehold in the time of Henry IV. : that ia 
enough for me — there is my epoch, and from 
that 1 date. 

CLENORD. 

In glancing at the throne, you may already 
fancy yourself scaled upon it. 
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DUTERRIER. 

Heaven preserve us, Jkf. Mousslnot^ from that 
good lime at which France, covered with the 
wounds of civil discord, was destitute of any 
energy at home, or consideration abroad, ex-- 
cepting that which it derived from its monarch, 
— when the public roads were covered with 
briers, — when the inhabitants of the capital 
.were reduced to about one hundred and eighty 
thousand, — when that capital itself was, during 
the night, an immense den of thieves, and 
where, in the space of ten years, the best of 
kings and of men bad to defend himself five 
times from the daggers of the assassins, by 
^ whom at length he fell. 

DUBUISSON. 

You gentlemen philosophers have the game 
all your own way, when you argue with history 
in your hands ; but in the presence of facts we . 
know as much as you do, and I hope that you 
will not lake it amiss, if we offer up our 
prayers to see once more those days of peace 
and happiness which we formerly enjoyed, and 


3 
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of which the execrable revolution has so Jong 
robbed us. 


Dl/TEIIRIER. 

I join in your hatred of the revolution : I 
would not wish, however, that we should shut 
our eyes to the abuses that gave rise to it, J am 
not against venting our curses on it, if wc do 
but profit by it. 


DUBUISSON. 

Profit by what } 

DUTEimiER. 

By the experience that our midbrtunes have 
given us, and by some advantages that it has 
procured us. 

DUBUISSON. 

I give you joy of your advantages, but they 
have been bought too dear. 


DUTERRIER. 

I allow it ; but, since they are paid for, we 
should be great fopjS not to enjoy them. 
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DUBUISSON. 

I know ^11 the mischief that ithe revolution 
has done : as for the good| I have yet to' learn it. 

DtITKRBIER. 

Without speaking of some political advan* 
tages, the importance of which will only be ap- 
preciated by the rising generation^ that disastrous 
period has given birth to scmie instilutionsj of 
which it would be as 'Hdicalous to suffer the 
abolitioni as it would be dangerous to allow the 
existence of others. 

MOUSaXNOT. 

Bidiculous^ or not^ 1 would not spare any. 

MR. WXBLXAM. 

Not even the new system of unity of weights 
and measures^ adopted for so long a period by 
all the upright men in France? not even the 
mstitution of trial in criminal matters? 

not even that fine establishment, the Institute^ 
go useful to the progress of human inlelli- 
gence, which finds a mutual support in the links 
that unite without entangling it ? 
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CLENORD. 

I have a son at the Poly technic Seliool ; antJ, 
inimical .as I am to innovations^ I declare myself 
the most zealous friend of an establishment 
which has produced men of the first talent^ and 
officers to whose genius our arms have owed, du- 
ring twenty years^ a great share of their glory, 
and the youngest pupils of which, on the terrible 
day of the 30th of March, displayed on the hill 
de Saint Chaummt courage above all eulogium, 
and worthy of the., success that it could not 
obtain* 

TREMINVILLE* 

Lei who will admire these schools and mili- 
tary establishments : there will never be so many 
of them suppressed as I could wish. Which- 
ever way we turn our steps round this capital^ 
we fancy ourselves in a great military school, of 
infantry, of artillery, of cavalry, of fifes and 
trumpets; one would think that there was no 
other science i]ft the world than that of war* 
Our children Svere enlisted as soon as they left 
their cradlesfl^ their first dress was a uniform,, 
their first bfir-drcssing d la militaire, and their 
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first playthings a musket and a sabre. After 
this *they mstreh a^vay to glory, and get back 
again if they can. 

DUTERRIER. 

They'have carried that matter, like many others, 
a little too far j but that does not prove that the 
system of military instruction was not essentially 
beneficial, and of which we should only desire 
to preserve the basis. I will say as much of the 
University, re-established on the only priticiples 
which are suitable with the ends of its founda- 
tion, the interests of the state, and the progress 
of learning. 

TREMINVILLE. 

Do you not admire also that military disci- 
pline introduced into the Lyceums, transformed 
into barracks ? and are you not delighted to 
behold the successor of Rollin, Hersan, and 
Coffin^ going round the classes, like a general 
officer visiting his posts, at the sound of tlie 
drum, inspecting the pupils, who hold in one 
hand a viusketj and in the other a GraduSj and 
who arc reciting the FooUsoldm^s Manual^ in- 
stead of the verses of Virgil or Horace ? 
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DUTERRIEn. 

Pleasantry is sometimes irresistible, and to bf 
convinced of error unquestionably leads to rc 
formation : so let us say no more about it. 


klOUSSlNOT. 


But on all these matters I have but one mod- 
of reasoning, and it suits me exactly s—nll tha 
was done before 1788 was good) all that ha 
been done since is not worth a rush — and fron 
that 1 shall not depart. 


^^♦OTq 9[i. 


DUBUlSaON* 


Our friend M. Moussinot is fixed in his prin 
ciplcs. He assured me yesterday, that if h 
was King of Spain, he would, on the sam 
grounds, re-establish the Inquisition, and- for 
bid the vaccine inoculation. 


CLBNOBD. 

I am very much, in some respects, bf the opi 
nion of those who prefer our good old prejudice 
to innovations, which are often dangerous ) ant 
I should not find it difficult to maintain tha 
preference as being true politics, which is,, a 
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1 know well, a paradox in morality : but I do 
not go so far as my neighbour Moiissinot^ and I 
am ready to own, that, notwithstanding dates, 
I should presterve, at all events. 

La Coiuervatolre des Arts et MeiierSj^^m 
unique establishment in Europe, where are 
collected the models, of a full size, of the 
greater part of the machines that have been 
made, to the inspection of which the public are 
admitted : where artists and mechanics receive 
the kindest welcome, and where they find, in a 
dravvin:r«school annexed to the establishment^ 
file in ruction that they need to enable them to 
fake eopies of the machines, of which they have 
’’cfore them tlie models : 

Lc Coitrdr de Faenue^—xo whom we shall soon 
be indebted for the extinction of the small-pox: 

l\a Socit /r d' Ejicouragcment^ — established by 
voluntary subscription, that bestows prizes, and 
makes advances to artists, and which has so 
much increased the national industry : 

La CoJiservatoh'e do Miisiquoy — which has ‘ 
already carried insirumeiiial execution to the 
highest point of perfection, and has (to express 
* oue*s self better) naturalized in France^ a charm- 
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ing art, of which Italy seemed to have had the 
exclusive privilege. 

I oppose also, with all my powers, the neglect 
of a branch of rural industry, in the prosperity 
of which our agriculture and our cloth manu- 
factories are equally interested. 

MOUSSINOT. 

You w'ould speak of Merinos ; and on that 
matter I maintain (and I maintain it, I believe, 
conscientiously), that it Is to our good Louis 
XVI. that vve owe the introduction of Spanish 
sheep among us. I have followed all the expe- 
riments of Rambouillet since 1786; I have seen 
grow, and come to perfection, by the indefatigaWr 
care of our able JVL Tessier^ that magnificent 
flock which became the parent stock of all those 
which are now to be found sj 5 read over the French 
soil, and particularly of that which 1 produced 
myself in my beautiful grounds at Gaiinais^ 
and which I disposed of to so much advantage 
last year. 

I3UTERRTER. 

Wc owe to that importation, and to that in- 
crease of the Merino, advantages without num- 
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ber. Wt are arrived at the moment of gathering 
its best fruits, that of freeing our industry from 
the heavy duty wliicBf^it pays to foreigners, to 
furnish our cloth manufactories. Well ! thanks 
to the avarice of our manufacturers, and to the 
siipineness of the administration, all their ad- 
vantages are on the eve of being lost : the price 
of the Merino scarcely exceeds that of broad- 
cloth ; already the proprietors of the flocks of 
the Spanish breed sell their sheep to the but- 
chers, and fatten them with that intention; from 
whence it follows, that, in less than two years, we 
shall have no more Merinos in France, and that 
wc shall be compelled, as formerly, to export 
every year considerable sums in the purchase of 
fine cloths, if the government, without regarding 
the re mans trances of some interested manufac- 
turers, does not determine, in conformity with the 
wishes of the proprietors of flocks and of the 
agricultural societies, to establish a useful com- 
petition in permitting the exportation of sheep, 
of Merino rams, and their cloth. 

CLENORD* 

With a prince like the one under whom we 
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have tlic happiness to live, an abuse of that 
nature terminates as soon as it is known. Let us 
Jook to the prosperity of Dur manufactures, but 
do not let us forget that agriculture ranks first. 

What manufacture but that,^* observes the 
philosophical agronomist whom you have just 
cited, can furnish to the kingdom more than 
two millions of revenue?” I am a farmer, 
and I do not adopt too easily the new theories 
that politicians entertain respecting agricul- 
ture 5 but I do not adopt with less warmth the 
discoveries of which I have found the utility ; 
and, without offence to M. Moussimt, the hives 
in which our fathers used to keep bees, were not 
so proper as pyramtdical hiveSy the invention of 
M. Ducoiiedic*, which I have introduced with 
great success in the canton where I reside ; for, 
after all, as D" Alembert says, il n'*y a que lo 
raison qui Jinuse toujour s par avoir raison,** 
It is reason only, that always ends with being 
in the right. 

* See Le Journce.de Tllomme des Chami)S, by M* 

Ducouedic. 
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MOUSSINOT. 

Hcncc, and to return to our Merinos and 
&beep, since reason tells us that we were, in 
1788, the happiest people on earth; put us as 
wc were in 1788, and rebuild the monarchical 
edifice on the basis of the Almanac Royal of 
that year. 


DlJTERniEn. 

I add, to complete your meaning, and that 
of many more persons of whom you are the 
echo, destroy the bridges which facilitate the 
communications between the two banks of the 
Seme ; put the Louvre in the slate of ruins that 
it was in ; rebuild the barracks that obstructed 
la Place du Louvre^ and the nests of rats that 
choked up le Pont St. Michel) restore to the 
monks the seventh of the French territory, re- 
establish the tithes in favour of the clergy, &c. 
&c. and ten pages of et cetera. 

CLENORD. 

Listen, my dear M, Mousshiot ; do not let us 
exaggerate any thing, for fear of its taking away 

VOL. II. D 
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the whole credit from what we say ; let us profit 
by ihc good that is done, without distinctions, 
and even, if you will, without gratitude towards 
those who did it, and allow me my little com- 
parison. 
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No. XIX. — October 2, 1814. 
COURTIERS. 

Quand AuguUe uvoit hUy la Pologne eiail wreP 

When the King had been drinking, all Poland was 
drunk, 

Abul-Fatiai relates, in his History of the Dy- 
nasties, that the Caliph Mansoul had an only 
son, whose education occupied all his care. Mo- 
ti-Lillah (the name of the young prince) was 
on his travels under the guidance of a wise pre- 
ceptor, and had arrived in Khorasan, when he 
learnt, with inexpressible grief, the death of 
Mansoul, to whose throne he was called, not 
only by the right of birth, but still more by 
the desires of a people wliich had idolized his 
father. The prince, absorbed in grief, com- 
mitted to his Mentor the preparations of depar- 
ture, and they set out together for Bagdad. 

I> 2 
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In the course of the journey he received witt. 
eagerness the counsels of bis instructor Alibour, 
and confessed to him the anxiety he felt at being 
called, so young, to the important charge of the 
fate of an empire. Great prince,’* said Ali- 
bour, the art of governing men is in a great 
‘‘ degree only the art of knowing thetti : and, in 
this study, a king should begin with his cour- 
tiers. The experiment may seem long and 
difficult; but if your Highness will adopt my 
method, I will undertake tliat one day’s trial 
shall c/evclopc to you the character of your prin- 
eipal courtiers.” Moti-Lillah consented, and, 
according to the advice of his preceptor, arrived 
incognito at the palace. ^Jevcrtheless, the re- 
port of his arrival was soon propagated : and the 
great men oF the court, eager to pay him ho- 
mage, presented tliemselves in the first insiaiu'e 
to Alii)our, for the purpose of obtaining some 
insight into the taste, humour, and disposition 
of tlie new Caliph. 

liis first visitor was the great Iinan, a man of 
exemplary life and.morals under the former reign, 
who knc\v the Koran by heart, and had been 
three tirAcs to Mecca. Alibour told him, as an 
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«»spccial secret, that the only fault of the young 
prince was an unconquerable passion for wine, 
which he had contracted during his travels, and 
to which Ije abandoned himself without reserve, 

The Tman was succeeded by the Grand Visir, 
a valetudinarian in the last stage of life, who had 
grown old among tlte affairs of slate. Alibour 
intrusted to him the confidential communication, 
that the taste and occupation of his young pupil 
were exclusively devoted to personal adornment. 

Next came the chief of the Kmirs, a brave 
soldier, who had passed his life in camps, and 
had no other study nor pleasure than war : he 
was of course extremely concerned to find, that 
the lighter arts of music and dancing were the 
only pursuits that the young prince cultivated 
himself, or deemed worthy of reward in 
others. 

AIibour*s last visitor was the chief of the eu- 
nuchs, who heard, not without anxiety and 
alarm, thiit Moii-Lillah was]^asslonately attached 
to the profession of arms, and seemed resolved 
to devote his life to that single pursuit. 

The day of presentation arrived. The crowd 
of inferior courtiers besieged the palace, every 
^ 3 
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one striving to attract a glance of the Caliph, by 
all the abject demonstrations of cringing ser- 
vility. The ministers appeared last in the Divan, 
and the astonishment of the Caliph may be bet- 
ter imagined than expressed, at the sight of his 
old Visir, with his little white beard distilling 
perfumes, a caftan of azure embroidered witli 
silver, a turban resting on the car, and sur- 
mounted with an aigrette, affecting all the airs 
and graces of a young coxcomb of Bagdad. The 
great Iman came reeling in after the Visir : his 
complexion, naturally pale, was illuminated with 
the fires of the Cyprian grape : he had just 
sufficient power of speech remaining, to stam- 
mer out a few incoherent words, which he utter- 
ed with all the self-complacency of complete in- 
toxication. The chief of the Emirs glided in 
humming a new air, and practising some steps, 
which announced his taste and talent for dancing. 
The prince knew not what to think of this novel 
species of masquerade, and was begiiaiing to 
show signs of anger, when the grotesque figure 
of the chief of the eunuchs, muffled in a 
casque and cuirass, smoothed his brow and dis- 
armed hU resentment. As there seems to be a 
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kind of compact among courtiers never to laugh 
m each other’s faces, however ridiculous may be 
the mask they think proper to assume, they 
awaited the example of the prince, to indulge in 
mutual mockery : an example which he was not 
long in setting, when Alihour had apprised him 
of the cause, motive, and object of this singular 
masquerade. The result of this adventure is not 
related by the Persian historian ; but the amtiaU 
of the reign of Moti*Lillah clearly show, that 
the Caliph profiled by the lessons of his pre- 
ceptor, and knew how to estimate at their true 
value the merit and candour of courtiers. 

The race is ancient, and is distinguished Sy 
the same marks in all times and countries. Can 
it be supposed that the courtiers of Alexander, 
who made a practice of inclining the head on the 
left shoulder, because such was the habit of the 
king ; that the favourites of Philip, who, in 
compliment to his one eye, wore a patch over 
one of their own 5 that those of I know not 
w^hat Elector of Saxony, who produced by means 
of stuffing an artificial rotundity to imitate the 
deformity of their master : can rt be supposed 
that aU these courtiers were of a different species 
D 4 
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from the ministers of the Caliph of Bagilaci, 
and that they would have beem less scrupaloLi^? 
on a similar occasion, as to the means of obtain - 
ing favour ? 

Nevertheless, it must be acknowlcdgetl, tJiat 
if the spirit of courtiers be the same, the art 
they cultivate has made an astonishing progress : 
those of the present day are infinitely more skil- 
ful flatterers, and have arrived at the point of dis- 
sembling even their dissimulation. Aristippus 
had discovered that great men have their ears in 
their feet : it has since been observed, that they 
h|ji!e their eyes in their knees, and have a very 
indifferent^ sight for every thing above that level. 

The Romans, under the republic, affected a 
snvcretgn contempt for flattery 5 but they had no 
sooner pronounced the word empire, than they 
attained, in the art of courtiers, the true 
sublime of meanness. Caesar, three months 
after he had passed the Rubicon, was called 
the father of liis people. Octavius became 
Augustus, and Augustus, yet living, became 
God. A decree of the senate gave him conjugal 
rights over the Roman ladies. At length the 
same body^ which bad disposed, during four 
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eenturies^ of all the thrones of the world, as- 
^ semhled under Domitian, to deliberate on the 
species of sauce with which it would be most 
advisable for the emperor to cat a turbot. 

Courtiers, wlio must not be always confound- 
ed with the great men of the court, have never 
been judged more severely than by their masters. 
Francis 1. regarded them as children of tribes ^ 
who had no parents*^ Alphonso of Portugal com- 
pared them to dishes symmetrically arrant ged on 
the table during the feast, and promiscuously 
thrown together in the kitchen, when subse- 
ipicnlly transferred to the scullion. The Regent 
defined the most accomplished courtier to be a 
man without either honour or feeling. 

It was scarceiy earlier than the reign of Louis 
XilL or rather that of the Cardinal dc Riche* 
heu, that the French began to distinguish them- 
selves in the art of preparing the courtly poison 
of flattery : for Henry IV. is not known by his 
flatterers ; he has the merit, much more rare 
among kings, of being known by his friends. 
That excellent prince loved truth, and took plea- 
sure in hearing it ; in which he had a great ad- 
vantage over Frederick, who did not always hear 
5 
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it with pleasure, even in his suppers at Potsdam ^ 
Silence^ gentlemen^''* he would often say ; 
here is the King.'" He would not have suffered 
with impunity the words that were once address- 
ed to Henry IV. : Sleep o?t, Sire ; we have a 
great deal more to say about you. 

Louis Xni, was not spoiled by flatterers ; for 
this too he was indebted to his minister, in whose 
antichamber the nobility were accustomed to 
dance attendance. During the space of fifteen 
years, the clergy, the nobilitj^, the literati, were 
grovelling in the dust at the feet of Kichelicu. 
Among the latter, Corneille alone dared openly 
resist him : but the aulhor of the Citl, who so no- 
bly defended his Jitcrary fame against the Cardinal, 
yielded to the necessity of flattering the King's 
treasurer, who was not very punctual in the 
payment of the poet’s pension. Corneille had 
not learnt from Pindar the secret of harmo- 
niously asking alms. There is not a chamberlain 
of the present day, who does not shrug his 
shoulders with.pily, in reading the dedication of 
Cinna : nothing, it must be confessed, can be 
more ridiculous and more impertinent than the 
comparison which the great Corneille endea- 

4 
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Xpurs to draw between M. de Monteron and the 
Emperor Augustus: he is obviously very near 
confessing it himself : I have lived so remote 

from ftattenj^ that I may claim the right of 
being believed when I bestow praise, 

Louis XIV. gave at least plausible pretexts to 
flattery: iindoubtcdly they were abused; but 
when panegyric is seasoned with wit, it almost 
extorts approbation. Boilcau is in this respect 
equalled only by Voltaire. How witty and 
graceful the distinction he made at Madame de la 
Fayette^S, where it was observed that the words 
gros and grand might be indifferently employed, 
as in speaking of merit or great reputation. 

You may say what yon please,’' said the in- 
genious satirist ; but you shall never make me 
believe that Louis le Gros is the same as Louis 
‘‘ leGrandr ' 

There is rather less delicacy in the preamble 
of a Capuchin, who, preaching before Louis XIV. 
at Fontainblcau, began his sermon thus : My 

brethren^ we shall all die then suddenly 
stopping, and turning to the King, Yes^ S/rc, 
we shall almost all die,^* 

The memoirs of the time concur in describing 

D 6 
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the Duke of Grammont as the most witty and 
subtle courtier of that period. He one day en- 
tered the Cardinal’s closet without previous an- 
nouncement, while His Eminence, in one of the 
moments of relaxation in which he indulged his 
mind, was amusing himself with taking standing 
jumps against the wall. The Duke instantly felt 
the danger of surprising a prime minister in so. 
piieriie an occiipaUon : another would have re- 
tired stammering excuses, which w'ould have been 
ianswered by instant disgrace ; the Duke was too 
skilful a courtier to fall into such an error: 
hastily entering, he exclaimed, 1 unU let a 

hundred croums that I jump higher than your 

Eminence:'' and the Duke and the Cardinal 
began jumping together. Grammont took care 
to lose his wager by jumping a few inches lower 
than Monseigneur. In six months, he was mar- 
shal of France. 

Flattery was never more dexterously adminis- 
tered than to Louis XIV. ; but it w^as given in 
larger doses to Bonaparte, as I shall soon have 
occasion to ren)ark. In the last years of the great 
King, adulation became, if not more ingenious,, 
at least more studious m preparation. While 
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J.he gardens of Versailles were being decorated 
with the masterpieces of Couslou, Coisevox,. 

\ See. Louvois conceived the design of placing 
statues on their pedestals a little out of the per- 
pendicular. The inclination was sufficiently 
remarkable to be observed by the King, who de- 
sired that it might be rectified. Louvois strongly 
maintained the perpendicularity of one of the 
statues. Mansard and Le Notre, who were in 
the plot, sided with the minister. The King, 
confident of the truth, ordered the perpendicular 
to be verified by means of the level ; the instru- 
ment determined the question in favour of the 
King, and the courtiers fell into raptures on the 
accuracy of his Majesty’s eye. 

Towards the close of this reign, flattery be- 
came perfectly shameless. I-.oLiis XI grown 
old, lamented one clay at tabic that he liad lost 
his teeth, ^^yih! Sire y who has 7iot P'* eagerly 
exclaimed la Roche Airnon, endeavouring to hide 
a very beautiful set. The Marshal dc Villeroi, 
the King’s most particular favourite, v\ lio had 
not lost ground in his csliiuation even by several 
disastrous defeats, maintained his influence by 
similar sayings. The King, who had the weak- 
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ness of not liking to grow old, inquired the ag-p 
of a veteran officer who wished to retire from the 
service. How old is he?'' said the King. 

Why^ Sire/' said the Marshal, as old as 

every one else-^sixty^sixJ' The King, who 
thought this answer perfectly natural, laughed 
nevertheless at that of the less experienced sy- 
cophant, who, in reply to the royal question, 
** When his wife would Hein?'’ said, with a 
profound bow, Whenever it shall please your 

Majesty 

Louis XIV. lived in the midst of that cjoud of 
old courtiers, who endeavoured to make that 
great prince forget the disasters of his arms, and 
the irreparable ravages of his accumulated years. 
This epoch founded the glory of the famous CEll 
de (bulPs-cye), the lustre of which, not 

to employ a more suitable expression, was after- 
wards effaced by that of the antichambers of the 
Thuilleries and Saint Cloud. This BulFs-eyey 
unknown to the great majority of the existing 
generation, was the last apartment of the grand 
suite in the Castle of Versailles, and was before 
the bedchamber of the King. There the great 
men and the courtiers (for I cannot too often 
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Repeat that these words are not essentially syno- 
nymous) came to await the rising of his Majesty ; 

^M?4jd in the mean lime to adjust their features and 
depol\ment to the event, or the news of the day ; 
to weep over the defeat of Hochsted, or rejoice 
ill the victory of Denain ; to ascertain with what 
looks they were to accost such or such a minister i 
whether they were to salute Foray, or turn their 
backs on Pomponne. There presided the Mar- 
sha! de Villeroi, 

More with the King’s than victory’s smiles elate. 

In story little, in the Bulls-cye great. 

I'his high priest of^couniers lulled his master 
with visions of greatness, which were but dreams 
of the past. The object of their highest emu- 
lation seemed to be, who should most effectually 
conceal from him the truth of his own and the 
national decline. At the theatre, he heard only 
the insipid prologues of Quinanit : the Bishop of 
Noyon, Clermont Toniierrc, founded an annual 
prize, the object of which was to be the periodical 
and eternal celebration of the virtues of the so- 
vereign ; and the Duke of Graminont solicited a 
brevet of historiographer, that is to say, 
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missioned sycophant^ to call things by the nam6 
they receive from Duclos. This writer, who so 
energetically inveighs against the courtiers of ths>t 
epoch, whom he stigmatizes as poisovers^'^ if he 
had lived half a century later, would have found 
language deficient in epithets to express his in- 
dignation. 

Louis XTV. fell sick 5 and the crotvd, which 
diminished at his court with the progress of the 
disorder, increased every day at that of the Palais 
Royal : the Duke of Orleans accordingly satisfied 
himself of the state of the King’s health, by 
merely inquiring how the CEil de Bceiif had 
been attended in the morning. 

There are three kinds of flattery — the flattery 
of words, the flattery of action, and the flattery 
of imitation : they were all three employed against 
Louis the Great: the flattery of imitation, the 
most subtle of all, and mosteflectual with a royal 
debauchee^ was employed almost exclusively by 
those who paid their court to the Regent. Those 
courtiers, who, under the late King, had been 
most attentive to the sermon, became during thf.: 
regency the most assiduous at the opera : 

Debati^ch’ry now, and now devotion. 

Both aiming at one end — promotion 
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file greatest, or, more correctly speaking, basest 
iJaticrers of Louis XIV. became the ro?//s of the 
■if^cgcnt ; and those whom age incapacitated for 
ilitf uiliQey solicited the honourable reversion for 
their children. 

Hadrian built a temple to Antiiious, and easily 
supplied it with priests: can it then be a matter 
of astonishment that Law and Dubois should 
have found flatterers ? Has it not been said that 
the plague Would find them, if it had places and 
pensions to bestow ? The Scotch adventurer wit- 
nessed the verification of the ingenious and 
whimsical remark of a certain great man : I 
declare that I become the friend^ and in some 
degree the relation^ of all whom it may please 
** his Majesty to appoint super intejidents of 
finance , Law found in France, during his 
short administration^ sonic relations on whom 
he had not reckoned, and who proved to him, 
after his bankruptcy, that he had been in tlu; 
right. 

The boldest of the flatterers of Duboijj, and 
the one who most clearly demonstrated the depth 
to which meanness can descend, was undoubtedly 
the Bishop of Nantes, who undertook to con . 
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sccrate ihe wretch, that he might sit in the chair 
of Fenclon. He saw the advantage of astonishing 
the Regent, who was not easily astonished, as 
every one knows. x' 

That prince’s definition of a perfect courtier 
shows that he understood the true value of this 
class of men. He amused himself at their 
expense with equal wit and truth. He often re- 
peated the words of Socrates’s pupil Antisthenes : 
Courtm*s and couriezans have this point of re» 
semblance, that both desire the object to which 
thetf attach themselves to possess all worldly 
good, except good sense and prudence** 

Flatterers are like thieves,'^ said he to the 
author of a work on the danger of rendering in- 
siraction too popular, in which he found himself 
extravagantly praised ; their first care is to 
‘‘ extinguish the light*** 

To prove that flattery has its origin in depend- 
ence, the Regent observed, that the tivo kinds of 
men most flattered are kings and jailors. 

Louis XV. was a minor when he came to the 
throne. Beauvilliers or Fenelon would have de- 
veloped the promising qualities of that amiable 
prince into virtues inestimable to the nation : 
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the care of his education was confided to 
Villeroy. The character of such a preceptor will 
sufficiently illustrated by a single anecdote, 
A brifliU??t fete had collected an immense crowd 
in the castle courts. Villcroy, leading in the 
young King to a balcony, and pointing to the 
multitude that flocked to see him, gave him this 
useful lesson : Sire^ all these people are yotirs : 
there is nothwg here lut what belongs to you : 
you are ike absolute master of all you see,^' 
The most surprising circumstance is, that a prince 
so educated was not a tyrant. 

The virtuous Montausier conducted the edu- 
cation of the Dauphin on different principles. 
The Prince and his young playfellow Crequi 
were engaged at an exercise, in which the latter, 
though much the more expert of the two, affected, 
nevertheless, to yield the superiority to the Dau- 
phin. «« Little serpentj^ exclaimed the angry 
preceptor, you deserve to he strangled.*' He 
was, I believe, the same M. de Montausier who 
s&id, Flatterers find their account with the 
great, as doctors do with the victims f imagine 
ary disease : the latter pay for ills they have 
not, and the former for virtues they ought to 
have:' 
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Lours XV. after having been twenty -live yfeti:! 
the idol of his people, remained exposed during 
the rest of his life to libellers and courtiers, apd 
showed himself, as much from indpl^fnce as 
generosity, indifferent to the multiplied calum- 
nies of the former, and the abject servility of 
the latter. In a visit which he one day made 
to the oiBce of foreign affairs, care was taken to 
leave, as if by accident, on a table by which 
he was expected to stop, a pompous eulogiuni of 
his virtues and heroic qualities 3 and as his Ma- 
jesty had just begun to make use of spectacles, 
a pair was placed near the paper. Things fell 
out as had been foreseen : the King read, and 
blushed at, the impertinent panegyric: but what, 
perhaps, had not been foreseen, was the ob- 
servation he made as be threw the spectacles 
Oil Uie table? T/fey are ?io belter than the 
others/^ said he; they niognif'y objects pre^ 
posleronsly.'’ This prince, who had a cultivated 
mind, a sound judgment, and, unhappily, very 
little strength of character, said, that truth eii% 
tered into the ears of kings in the same pro- 
portion as money into their coffers, one per 
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^nt. Even thus, I am inclined to think, he 
exaggerated his riches. 

^ Towards the middle of the last century, some 
phiferoj^ers entertained the design of introducing 
truth at the courts of Europe. Voltaire set the 
example at Potsdam : and he would probably 
have accomplished his object, had he been a 
little more sceptical as to the probability of ulti- 
mate success. No prince ever testified a more 
cordial contempt for courtiers than the great Fre- 
derick. 11 is wrongs'* said lie, on one occa- 
sion, to acctise them of hemg alsolutely desiu 
tide of individual character ^ and of forming 
themselves^ at all times, on the model of their 
masters: it is true, they are gay or sad, liler^ 
tmes or devotees, ivith those who are so : but 
** who ever saw them suffering with those who 
have become inforidnate P'* 

Diderot had been invited to Russia by the Em- 
press : In one of those suppers at the Hermit- 
age, which were more agreeable, though some- 
I’^hat less gay, than those of Sans Souci, the 
philosopher launched forth in a furious philippic 
against flatterers, which he concluded by saying, 
that there ought to be a hell on purpose far 
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tkemJ' Catherine interrupted the conversation 
by inquiring, IVhat wm thought at Paris of 
the death of the late CzarP^' Diderot^ who ira^ 
mediately felt the perfidy of the question^-etam- 
mered out some words about political necessity y 
reasons of staie^ Monsieur Dideroty* 

said the Empress coldly, take care ; you are 
at least on the road to purgatory 
Nevertheless, the same princess, whose cha- 
racter and understanding seemed to secure her 
against all the art*s of adulation, fell into one of 
the most clumsy snares ever spread by courtly 
sycophants under the steps of a sovereign. In 
one of her journeys through her vast dominions, 
her ministers, to prove to her the benefits of her 
reign, devised the scheme of composing itinerant 
cities and villages of pasteboard, which were 
placed near her route in the midst of the deserts 
she traversed, where she was equally surprised 
and flattered, to find a population, which pre- 
ceded her incognito, and travelled post among 
the baggage of her courtiers. 

The severe probity of Louis XVI. kept flat- 
terers at a distance : to the Queen their accesa^ 
was moie easy; but the first dawn of the re- 
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Solution sensibly thinned their ranks : perhaps 
the last courtly words addressed to her were those 
of M. Calonne, in answer to her communica- 
tion that she had something to ask of him ; If 
what your Majesty asks he possible ^ it is done : 
if impossible f it shall be done,'' 

I shall not speak of the flatterers of Marat 
and Robespierre, amongst whom the execu- 
tioners, and their numerous auxiliaries, figured 
in the van. The flatteries of such courtiers, 
addressed to such masters, must have been, what 
they were, human hecatombs. 

I have now arrived at an epoch which verifies, 
for the hundredth time, the remark of Pliny, 
That the princes who are most hated ^ are a/- 
tvays most Jlaitercd," Bonaparte, to whom 
%lonc, of all extraordinary men, it was given to 
astonish the world, still more by his fail than 
by his prodigious elevation, had never shown 
himself unworthy of the throne before the day 
on which he determined to mount it; which he 
l|ad no sooner done, than he was immediately 
blockaded by legions of courtiers, armed with 
meanness and impudence, who, to his shame, 
and that of the nation, extended the limits of 
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servitiKle. The kings of France, in every perio«u 
of our history, had scarcely any flatterers but 
among those great men who take on themselves 
the voluntary title of servants, and Re- 

gnard calls. 

Slaves whom silly coxcombs pay. 

To grin at all the trash they say ; 

and amongst those miserable scribblers, whom 
the English have disgraced with the burlesque 
honour of the name of laureate. The Emperor 
Bonaparte found all the bodies of the state con- 
tending for the privilege of deifying his follies and 
inflaming his fatal passions. The persons least 
prejudiced in favour of the ancient monarchy 
ikefi remembered, that parliaments formerly 
carried their voice to the foot of the throne only^ 
for the purpose of remonstrating with the so- 
vereigni and in their discourses culogium was 
frequently b\it the pretext for speaking truth ; 
while all who addre«!Scd the Emperor seemed 
imbued with the maxim of the Persian poet: 
7o comlat the opitiion of the king^ is to dip 
your hands in your own Hood: should the prince^ 
ai mid-day^ say, it is night, lose no time in suH 
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^^johiwgf that the moon is Irighty and that ike 
Pleiads are visible'* 

The flatterers of Tiberius and Dotnitian would 
have blushed at the forms of adulation that were 
addressed to Bonaparte : a prefect terminated 
with these words liis harangue to the victor of 
AustcrlltZy IVhen God had made Bonaparte^ 
he reposed hhnselJV* What a pity that he did 
not repose himself before ! 

Another functionary, of more elevated rank, 
luid on his desk a bust of the Emperor and the 
code of the conscription ; on the first w^as in-* 
scM'ibcd, in letters of gold, This is mij god^y* 
on the second, “ This is mij laiud* This ma- 
gistrate, nevertheless, w-as not the same who en- 
deavoured to prove at the tribune, that the 
CQVscriplion was a means of increasing the po^ 
pulatioii'f wliilc another maintained it to be 
an exercise very beneficial to the health of young 
people. ^ _ 

Nothing is so difficult to propitiate as a fan- 
tastical deity. Bonaparte drove his incense- 
bearers to despair-; who found no other means 
of seasoning their flatteries to his taste, but hy 
submitting to him beforehand the praises 
VOL. II. n 
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intended to serve up. The matter was at Jast 
simplified by manufacturing in the Emperor’s 
own apartment the orations that were to be ad- 
dressed to him in public. Bonaparte, like cer- 
tain dramatic authors, who applaud their own 
works in the theatre, and afterwards praise them 
in the newspapers, finally managed all his busi- 
ness for himself. How he managed it, we have 
seen. 

Before we can speak of the courtiers of tlic 
present day, the greater part of whom have only 
turned in haste their yesterday’s coat, w'e must 
at least give them lime to prepare new dresses, 
to rehearse together, and to east the ciiaracter. 
of the drama ; which, to judge from the first 
rehearsals, promises to be of a comic descrip- 
tion^ 
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JVo. XX. — October 15, 1814. 


A JOURNEY IN A DILIGENCE. 


JDar?.f maint aitieur de science profonde, 

Tai lu qu'onperd a trap courir le inondeJ* 

Gkesset. 

I *ve read in many an ancient gloss^ 

A rolling stone collects no moss j 

Which seems to mean, with rlglit unravelling. 

There ’s little gain’d by loo much travelling. 


T HE Parisians, in general, are so thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of this maxim of Gres- 
set, that the idea of a journey is the last they 
are likely to entertain. The most excursive ima- 
gination of the Estrapade, or the Cilc, does not 
frequentlv, wander more than a league from the 
barriers. These respectable citizens are indeed 
aware, by tradition, of the existence of some- 
thing beyond Montmartre and Pantin ; but of 
what importance can it be to those whose eyes 
are accustomed to the wonders of Paris ? 
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A writer of considerable wit, of too much 
wit perhaps, Crebillon the younger, who owes 
his reputation to frivolous compositions, and 
who had sufficient talent to have founded it on 
more durable productions, is one of the first 
writers who have amused themselves with this 
absurd feature in the Parisian character. He 
composed, in conjunction with his friend Salle, 
a work abounding with wit, humour, and na- 
tural delineations, on a journey from Paris to 
St. Cloud. It will not be foreign to my subjeet 
to quote a passage of tliis burlesque Odyssey, in 
which the author thus pleasantly describes his 
hero’s preparations for departure : 

I had but a few days l>efore me,” says the 
traveller, to make my preparatory arrange- 
inents. I began by having all my linen 
washed, which I packed up in a trunk, with 
four complete suits of clothes, for the different 
‘‘ seasons ; two new wigs, a hat, new 

stockings, and shoes : and having heard that 
it is advisable, in travelling, to have as li^ttle 
luggage about one as possible, I put all my 
necessaries together in a bag ; that is to say, 
my striped calimanco dressing-gown, two 
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' slurts, two summer morning-caps, and one 
of light velvet, embroidered in silver ; a pair 
of slippers, a powder-bag, a finte, and a map ; 
my compasses, my pencils and colours, rny 
inkstand and letter-case, half a dozen packs of 
cards, a game of goose, and a prayer-book. 
Idle few things I carried about me were, my 
gold repeater, my ameiling-bottle, my gloves, 
my boots, a whip, my fox-skin muff, my 
green silk umbrella, my great varnished cane, 
and my agate-handled hunting-knife.’* 

Few persons, who have travelled in a coach 
or a packet-boat, but can appreciate the truth of 
a picture of which I really found the model in 
the liourdeaux diligence. 

I dislike a post-chaise, as much from taste as 
economy. I am not contented with the society 
of my own servant, to whom I cannot address a 
remark, or with that of a travelling companion 
who snores three parts of the way. 1 have some- 
tirnes tound a little amusement in conversing, 
with the postilion ; but, independently of the 
inconvenient position of the speakers, and the 
noise of the vehicle, which necessitates the 
double and treble repetition of the same ques- 

^^3 
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tion or the same answer, the catalogue of names 
is soon e.xhai^sted, of the scats within view ot 
the road, and of the persons of distinction who 
have travelled the same way during the preceding 
week. Give me a full, well-loaded diligence : 
it is a little itinerant city, with its different quar- 
ters, its government, its police, and even its 
public amusements ; its population, it is true^ 
scarcely exceeds thirty individuals, including the 
postilions, and the domestic animals in the 
suite of the travellers: but this population has 
its laws, its prejudices, its distinctions of rank, 
and its pecnliar customs. The inside is the 
ffishionable end of the town, the Fauxlourg 
St. Germam of the diligence ; the calr'ioUi is 
the Marais ] and the imperial^ the Citi* 

I had booked my place eight days beforehand, 
to secure myself the back seal, the only one in 
which I am free from that species of sea-sick- 
hess which many persons fed in a carriage. We 
were to start at midnight : by half past eleven 
I was ready* and took niv seat in the rollino* 

^ ^ ' p 

house which was to transport me from the 
banks of the Seine to those of the Garonne, 

I pass hastily over the preliminaries of tlic 
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journey, of which, I recollect, niy predecessor 
the IlerniiL of the Chaussce (VAntin^ last 

year a very exact description- The bales, trunks, 
portaiantcaus, boxes, packages of all kinds, have 
been successively ])Iaecc] in the scales, culcuJaieJ 
in chilograms, and deposited, according to their 
weight, in the boots or on the roof ; the driver, 
whip in hand, summons the passengers; one 
alone is behind his time, a soldier ; no matter, 
the clock struck tw^elvc. 

We wait for no one : off we bowl : 

Tlie pond’rous mass begins to roll : 

The postboys crack their whips, and swear, 

And spur the steed, and lash the air. 

The fiery coursers hear the sound-— 

They rouse their strength — they strain— they bound; 
The pavement groans— the wheels turn round ; 

Away — we burn along the ground. 

This is the, moment of the last adieu. Write 
solui. Take care of yourself. Don’t forget my 
commissions. Remember me to all at home, 

» Kiss my children for me, A pleasant journey 
to you.” 

Here I am, rolling through the streets in the 

E 4 
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iniclclle of a fine night, of which the calm 
only disturbed by the wheels of the diligence, 
which has the privilege of periodically shaking 
all the houses in its way- Profound silence 
reigned during the first hour, interrupted only 
by an occasional yawn or sigh from my com- 
panions, whose features I vainly attempted to 
decipher by the fugitive light of the lamps. All 
that I could clearly , ascertain was the fact of 
being closely blocked up in rny corner by an 
enormous mass of snoring elasticity next me. 
I had no other means to preserve the faculty of 
breathing, but by opposing rny neighbour’s pres- 
sure with the point of my elbow ; which, mak- 
ing its lateral projection sensibly felt, as the 
play of his lungs gave a prodigious expansion to 
liis right side, forced him from time to lime to 
interrupt his noisy sleep, with an exclamation 
of, Sir, yonr cdboiv annoys 772c.*' To which 
I coolly replied, Shy your whole person annoys 
^^ 77 ?e;” and he recommenced his nasal ^sere- 
nade. 

I should have been long In guessing the na- 
ture of the obstacle which oppossed the exten- 
sion of my legs, had not a less patient i)assvn- 
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ger stretched out his so abruptly, as to elicit a 
bark and a bite, against a leg, which seemed to 
belong to an Fhiglibhman, to judge by the chi- 
phatic God damn ! which accompanied a second 
kick against the animal. The cries of the latter 
awakened its mistress, who, in a voice modu- 
lated to a shrillness not perfectly melodious, gave 
articulation to the words, uncivil butte.'' The 
Englishman mainlained, that a cur had no 

right to a place in the coach.” The lady de- 
clared she had paid for the dog ; nevertheless, 
to terminate the dispute, and shelter her darling 
from the future attacks of the enemy, she took 
him on her knees, where he remained more 
quiet, but not more innocent, as we shall shortly 
have occasion to show. 

This little nocturnal scene provoked several 
peals of laughter, some of which seemed to pro- 
ceed from a female mouth, which I supposed to 
be young and pretty, without .exactly knowing 
why : she was separated from me by the tun oj" 
man^ my oppressor ; and had an opposite neigh- 
bv^ur of the oilier sex, whose head, keeping time 
with the jolting of the vehicle, came very na- 
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turally in contact with hers, without producing 
any complaint on either side. 

All was again tranquil, and we moved on to 
the melody of my fat neighbour’s nose, wdien 
lite gallop of a horse, accompanied with a volley 
of terrible oatlKs, caused the postilion to stop : 
it proved to be our lieutenant of hussars, who had 
been supping witlii a parly of male and female 
Iriends at the Lyonnese coflec-housc, and had 
forgotten that the diligence waits for no one. 
I'he officer, without interrupting the torrent of 
his execrations, paid for the horse that had 
brought him from Paris to Ramhouillet, and 
ascended to his post in the cahrioleL : the clili' 
geiice rumbled on. 

If the rising of the sun on the sea shore, in an 
extensive and beautiful country, he a majestic 
and impressive picture, the rising of the same 
luminary in a diligence is, on the contrary, not 
a littk grotesque : the first rays of light fall ‘Ovi 'i 
set of figures so whimsical, so comic, so bur- 
lesquely accoutred after a night’s travelling, and 
mutual surprise and curiosity are so pleasantly 
c’ picted, that the most farcical imagination 
cannot pj^oduce a more ridiculous scene. 

3 
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As soon as objects were distinguishable, we 
began to examine one another : the tun of man 
»,vho was still snoring by me, was the first object 
of attention, and was saluted with a general 
peal of laughter, which at last awoke him: he 
lifted his w’oollcn nightcap from over his eyes, 
puvned, stretched out his arms, pulled out his 
.yatch, and talked of breakfast. 

The female who sat opposite me, with a young 
rvolf-dog on her knees, ap})earcd to be about 
"orty years of age, as well as I could judge from 
icr figure, which w’as partly concealed under a 
->iack velvet hat, adorned wit!) two leathers that 
lad once been white: suspended from her arm 
AOiS a large work-bag, whence peeped forth the 
•orners of several manuscripts ; from which, and 
Vom her occasionally humming an air of a comic 
)pera, I concluded her to he a provincial actress, 
md w^as not wrong in the conjecture. 

The Englishman, inuflOied in an immense hox- 
rt)at, with a thick fur cap on his head, employed 
limself sometimes in rubbing his leg where the 
log had bitten it, sometimes in whistling as he 
poked at the scenery, and now and then in 
iwallowing a mouthful of rum, of which he 
E 6 
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carried a iitock in a leathern bottle. The. fat man 
laid siege to Fiis generosity by an encomium on 
the very salutary travelling practice of taking a 
drop of comfort in a morning; the Englishman 
signified his assent to the proposition by taking 
another sij), then stopped the bottle, and replaced 
it in his pocket. 

.The young man in the other corner of the 
front scat, kept his eyes fixed on the girl op- 
posite to liim, whose pretty figure even sur- 
passed the idea I had formed of it. From the 
care he took to keep his hat drawn over his eyes, 
it seemed that the return of day was not quite so 
agreeable to him as to us. 

We stopped to breakfast. All alighted, and 
I saw for the first time my fellow-travellers of the 
suburbs of the diligence. The hussar had already 
scraped acquaintance in the cabriolet with a plump 
rosy-chceked nurse of Ruffel, vvho had been to 
Paris to restore her nurseling to its parents. The 
travellers on the imperial descended as expedi- 
tiously as they could : one of them, either from 
Ijastc, or to display his activity, showed a mag-f 
iianimous contempt of the ladder, and took a/ 
flying leap with so little dexterity, tba,t, to pre- 
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vent too sudden a collision between his nose and 
the ground, he was obliged to seize the first thing 
that came in his way: this liappened to be the, 
collar of the Englishman’s box-coat, who was 
the last of the in^^idc passengers to alight from the 
diligence: the consequence was, the instant down- 
fall of both parties, who rolled over each other 
on a heap of dung, near which the vehicle had 
stopped. The laughter of the spectators increased 
the wrath of the unfortunate travellers. The 
Englishman jumped up with a vehement God 
damn! the Prouengal betrayed himself by au 
equally energetic Tron de Dion ! accompanied 
with a menace, which the Englishman an- 
swered with a vigorous blow of the fist, and 
immediately put himself into a boxing attitude. 
The inhabitant of Marseilles, who was by no 
means at home in the fine arts of the Thames, 
seized the handle of a pitchfork, with which he 
would infallibly have killed his adversary, if he 
had listened only to the fat man, who had re- 
mained in the diligence to breakfast by himself, 
^and who cried out with all his might, Strike 
home! They have taken from me two ships ^ 
wilhoiU dfdaration of u’ar : revenge the cause 
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of mir colonies : pay it into his forecastle 
but we made haste to part the combatants, and 
entered the inn together. 

We there witnessed a conjugal recognition 
between the mistress of the little dog and one of 
the travellers on the imperial : this tender couple, 
both provincial performers, met after a sepa- 
ration of twelve years, and congratulated each 
other with a very ill grace on the good luck that 
had caused them, unknown to each other, to 
contract an engagement at the same theatre. 
The commencement of the explanation promised 
a comic scene, but it was interrupted by another 
between the fat man and llie actress. He had 
calculated on making his breakfast on the half 
of a fowl, which he had deposited in one of the 
pockets of the diligence. Unluckily, the dog had 
smelt the provision during the night, and as his 
position on the knees of his mistress brought him 
on a level with the larder, he had taken advantage 
of it to make an excellent meal at our ship- 
owner’s expense* This accident, which amused 
us much during breakfast, gave rise to a revival > 
of the argument concerning the dog’s right to a 
place ill the coach j and the coachman being 
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(Called in, decided, after hearing both sides, that 
the dog should be intrusted to the husband, and 
finish his journey on the roof. 

This point being settled, and peace restored, 
we resinned our seats. 

I have always observed that fellow-travellers in 
public vehicles seldom grow very sociable till after 
the first meal : they seem to begin to know each 
other the moment they sit down to the same table. 
Our baronet thought no more of the terrible at- 
tacks of i\\^ Provencal : a bottle of claret had 
sufficed to extinguish his resentment : the ship- 
owner, who had revenged the demolition of his 
pullet on the remains of a turkey, easily forgot 
a robbery of which he was no longer reminded 
by the presence of the thief; [ even believe that 
the actress began to console herself under the 
shock of having found her husband : as to the 
young people, it was easy to perceive that their 
intimacy was of a much more ancient date than 
ours, and that they had taken more than one 
journey together. All seemed disposed to think 
only of enjoying the beauty of the morning. The 
hussar was teaching the nurse some livouack 
songs, the burdens of which were wafted to us 
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in concert with that of Vtve Henry IV, from the 
comedian, whom the Englishman accompanied 
between his teeth with a stanza of God save the 
King. ‘‘'Confess, Sir,*^ said I, pointing out to him 
a magnifeent prospect, “ that you will not often 
“ see a more beautiful country/’ — “The country 
“ is well enough j but the coach is infernally 
“ uncomfortable: in England they would not 
“ use one of your diligences for a coal-cart/’ — 
“ You have there a great advantage over us ccr- 
“ tainly: your means of public conveyance arc 
“ more easy and expeditious, and it would be a 
“ pleasure to travel in England if you could get a 
“ safe passport from those worthy personages 
“ whom you call highwaymen.” — “Wc had our 
“ free choice between the police and the thieves: 
“ and of two evils we took the least.” — “ I'hat 
“ is another of those advantages which we will- 
“ ingly resign to you,”— “ It is not the only 
“ sacrifice of the kind to which your pride is 
reduced.” — “ Rather say, to which our mo- 
“ desty consents. The tendency to depreciate 
“ what they themselves possess, and to exag- 
“ gerate the;iidvantages they discover elsewhere, 

“ is really malady in the French character: 
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but Jt diminishes daily, and it must be coli- 
fesscd you do all in your power to hasten the 
“ cure.'^ — ‘‘Your thanks are a little ironical: 

no matter : in labouring for the happiness of 
“ nations, vve had no right to reckon on their 
“ gratitude/’ — “ The Americans at least must 
** be very in^ratefiil if they refuse it to you. 
“ Was ever war more just than that you now 
wage against them? the paternal correction 
“ you have inflicted on them at Washington, 
“ seemed, to be sure, a little too severe to that 
“ obstinate crowd of observers who will not ua- 
“ derstand your subhiiic system of policy ; but, 

“ to the eternal honour of the French name, 

“ there have been some spirits among us suf- 
“ ficicntly daring to vindicate an action so much 
“ the more memorable as it is absolutely unpa- 
“ ralleled in the history of war.” — “ My political 
“ studies are confined to the newspapers ^ and I 
“ find it very clearly laid down in the Courier, 

“ that public buildings belonged to the conqueror: 

“ therefore we had a right to make a bonfire of 
them, if only for our own amusement. After 
“ alU whose business is it but our own ? We 
make war as we please and when we please. 
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and we shall be in the right as long as we are 
the strongest ; that is to say, as long as we 
have money to buy soldiers, and ships to trans- 
port them to the four quarters of the world : 
you will have the goodness to take notice thac 
** our reign is not in danger of a speedy termi- 
** nation .^’ — Monsieur de la if the 

peace happily re-established between our two 
nations permitted me to look back to the past, 
I should endeavour to prove to you, that 
if Bonaparte had possessed a tenth part of 
the public attachment which attends Louis 
XVIII. you would perhaps have had to mourn 
on that event which now appears to you the 
most remote from probability. Whenever 
the head of the French nation shall be able to 
say, in the words of Louis XIV. but with 
more reason, and in a different spirit. The 
people, that is, myself: whenever that na- 
** tional spirit now beginning to revive, shall 
blend irrevocably and unreservedly the Interests 
of the nation and the sovereign ; England, 
which so easily adopts the sentiments her po- 
sition imposes, will no doubt estimate at their 
«« tr»ie value the frank and honourable friendship 
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which France has SO often unsuccessfully of- 
fercd, and the dangers of a rupture which we 
neither fear nor anticipate/^ 

\ During our conversation, the actress had pro- 
\k^pcd a pocket- glass, and adjusted her head-dress; 
and though she did not understand the subject of 
it, she now thought proper to join in, and began, 
with many affected graces, a panegyric of the 
English, which seemed to me measured by the 
magnitude of a purse of guineas she had seen. 

Corhleu^ Madam, interrupted the fat ship- 
owner, you talk very coolly on the subject: 

but if you had been in London as often as I 
** have ; if your son had been a prisoner four 
years on board a hulk ; if you had had two 
ships taken, the first a month before the war, 
and the second a fortnight after the peace, I 
should like to know what you would then say 
to such people — ^^The Admiralty is just,*' 
said the Englishman, smiling : your ship was 
of course returned to Yes, as our 

colonies were : by confis^iiig one half, and 
taking from us the means of making any use of 
the other.** 

The lady took the part of the Admiralty, and 
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began, in theatricai language, a disscrtatior. an- 
maritime rights, which could not have failed io' 
enliven the discussion, when a general cry cut 
short the thread other discourse. \Vc were cle- / 
scending a hill sufficiently steep to require the 
precaution of locking the wheel, which had not 
been taken ; we had quilted the middle of the 
road, and were going at a brisk rate within a few 
inches of a ditch, In which the postilion, by dex- 
terously avoiding a rut, contrived to deposit the 
diligence. Accidents of this nature, unhappily 
too common, when they do not prove very fatal, 
are usually very comic : ours was happily of the 
latter description. The least fortunate of the 
part)^ escaped with a few contusions. The pas- 
sengers on the roof, being at the highest point 
of projection, flew off in a tangent, and were 
precipitated with equal velocity and good luck 
into a field of new-mown hay. The inside pas- 
sengers fell rather more roughly : the Englishman 
and the fat ship-owner sustained the greater part 
of the pressure, which was aggravated by the 
efforts each made to escape ; as I w as the first 
disengaged, I hastened to assist the rest: the two* 
fat men S'VV'ore with a most zealous emulation* 
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-cacli in his own langungc : the actress, whose 
head was wedged in between their legs, uttered 
most lamentable cries; the young man and wo- 
man, who had falltm more naturally, were per- 
fectly silent : 1 helped them to rise, and I 
observed that the one laughed and the other 
blushed. As to e.xtricating the actress, she was 
so strangely entangled, that it appeared impossible: 
even her husband knew not how to take her, and 
maintained that it was out of the question to 
think of drawing her out in one piece. When 
she was at length placed on her feet, the incon- 
ceivable disorder of her toilet gave rise to such a 
burst of laughter as I never remarked to have 
heard, — that inextinguishable laughter which 
Homer attributes to the gods. Passengers, driver, 
postilion, all were seized with the same convulsion 
of gaiety, from which the Provenfalj the nurse, 
and the officer, only delivered themselves by 
rolling on the grass. During this extrava- 
gant scene, which lasted not less than five mi- 
nutes, the Englishman and the ship-owmer, 
who had been forgotten in the vehicle, unpacked 
themselves in the best way they could : the ba- 
ronet continued damning the diligence, through 
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all the letters of the alphabet : his rival in port- 
liness, seated on the edge of the ditch, and feeling 
for his handkerchief for the purpose of wiping 
his forehead, extracted from his pocket one of 
the actress’s shoes. 

After a peroration of some minutes on our 
misadventure, and a consultation with the 
coachman, who assured us that it would take at 
least four hours to set the diligence to rights, we 
determined to walk to Vendome, which was but 
a short league distant. Our three ladies, more 
or less bruised in the fall, were unable to walk 
without some little assistance : the player, who 
foresaw the necessity of being encumbered with 
his wife, offered to go before and prepare the din- 
ner ; the lady consoled herself for his departure by 
taking the arm of the Englishman, who appeared 
not a littleelated by the preference. The interesting 
girl accompanied her young friend : the nurse 
marched with the officer : I was left in the centre 
with the Provencal I and the fat ship-owner, 
leaning on his bamboo, waddled in the rear, 
blowing like a dervise returning from mosque* 

We were not yet at the end of our troubles : 
we had scarcely proceeded a quarter of a league 
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before we were surprised by a storm, which re- 
called to mind the beautiful lines of the fourth 
^neid, so much the more appropriately, as I 
observed the Englishman and his tender com- 
panion retreat into the hollow of a rock at some 
distance from the main road. 

Speluncam Dido, dux et Trojanus eamdem 
Deveiiiunt : prima et Tellus, et pronub a Juno 
Dant signum : fulsSre ignes et conscius aether 
Connuhiis : summoque ulularunt vertice Nymphte, 

The prince and queen, as love or fortune guides. 
One common cavern in her bosom hides. 

Then first the trembling earth the signal gave, 

And flasliing fireslllumin’d all the cave : 

Hell from below, and Juno from above. 

And howling nymphs, were conscioi\^ 10 their love. 

Dryden. 

We arrived at Vendome in a deplorable state. 
Our first care was to dry ourselves in the best 
manner we could by the warmth of a good fire 
which we ordered to be lighted. We after- 
wards took our places at an immense table, at 
which were already seated the passengers of' 
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anoPker diligence, on its way from Bourdcaux id 
Paris. 

Among these, our hussar discovered a fellow- 
soldier, whom he had not seen for fifteen years* 

Nothing could be more touching than the tes- 
timonies of friendship exchanged by these brave 
Brothers in arms. They interrogated each other 
on the fate of their friends : the same answer 
served far almost every question: He is dead. 
Some had perished on the banks of the Tagus ^ 
some in the frozen deserts of Russia ; some in 
the prisons of Cadiz ; some in the dungeons of 
Gibraltar. 

While OUT two soldiers were talking over their 
feats of arms, the players conversed with the 
music-master of Bayonne, who had engaged the 
whole of the imperial for himself and his family, 
consisting of his wife, who played the dugazoii 
in the comic opera, the characters in comedy, 
the confidantes in tragedy, and occasionally 
figured in the ballets : the mother of this very 
useful personage was dress-maker, and her eldest 
son counter-bass : and the little children were 
growing up for the service of Thalia and Mel- 
pomene* 
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Thisi family did not dine at the tahle d*k6ie, but 
adjourned to a neighbouring public house, whi- 
ther the actress's husband insisted on accom- 
panying them. 

The other passengers by this diligence were, 
an attorney, who was going to Paris to follow 
up an appeal at the Court of Cassation, and td 
demand the cross of Saint Louis in consideration 
of having been one of the first thirty thousand 
who assumed the white cockade at Bburdeaux ; 
a pretty little grisett&y who laughed at every 
thing, Jested with every body, and seenied to have 
entrusted herself to the protection of a man about 
fifty years of age, whose generous manners suf- 
ficiently justified her choice. This worthy cha- 
racter, who had a tolerable property in his own 
part of the country, had sent a hundred pieces 
to precede him at Paris, of which I should be 
much surprised if he carried the value back ; a 
commercial traveller, and the widow of a soldier 
who was going to Ecouen, for her daughter, to 
whom the King, in consideration of her father's 
services, had granted an annuity of two hundred 
and fifty francs, completed the cargo 5 with the 
exception of one place vacated on the road by a 
* ^6l. II, p 
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canon of Jjom'deaux, 5A»ho had been left behind 
at Angoulemc, half dead of a surfeit of Iraffles. 
His fellow-travellers begged us to inquire at the 
Orange of Malta liow the reverend gentleman 
found himself. 

> We sat down to table; the Englishman by the 
side of the lady, who played off an air ofiawk- 
ward embarrassment in a style that gave me a 
high idea of her comic talents. The first half of 
the time of dinner passed off very peaceably in 
the ordinary topics of conversation^ the adven- 
tures of the journey, the beauty of the road, the 
purchases made at Chatellerault, or the dearness 
of the iniis. We had just entered on the subject 
of politics, which it is so difficult to avoid, when 
the husband of our actress (who liad not fore- 
warned us of the effect which a glass too much 
was apt to produce on her husband) reeled in 
half drunk, and placed himself before the Eng- 
lishman with the attitude and look of Othello. 
The gentle Desdemona grew pale, when her 
husband seized the, soldier’s cutlass, and ex- 
claimed : *‘Harfc’ye, Master Johnny Bull, there is 
half an hour of the journey which you must give 
the an account ofj* The Baronet, whose patience 
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was not exemplary^ was about to reply by setK^ng 
a bottle at his head : hut the coachman seized 
the jealous husband 5 and the lady knowing th« 
foible bf her spouse, and the customs of London^ 
interposed her mediation in a quarrel of which 
she was the cause : the oflFer of ten guineas ap- 
peased the player, who, in consideration of this 
sum, agreed not only to desist from inquiry, 
but to break his engagement at Bayonne. He 
took up his bundle with great gaiety, gave his 
wife a tender embrace, and returned to his friend 
the musician. 

Our diligence being set to rights, we took leave 
of the other travellers, and proceeded on the road 
to Tours. 

We had yet passed but one night in the dili- 
gence: but the fall and the storm had fatigued us, 
and we longed for the moment of arriving at Tours, 
where a good table and a good bed awaited us. 
The sun, rapidly descending towards the horizon, 
still embellished this garden of France, as we 
rolled along the banks of the Loire, which seems 
to glide with pleasure through this smiling, and 
fertile epuntry. We crossed the Quai Royal, 
an^ alighted at the Xjolden Apple, 

F 2 
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Tours is an historical city; and no one who 
vels with the intention, or, what is more com* 
inon, the pretension of observation, can well 
refuse to devote a few minutes to ittf exa- 
mination. We were not disposed to derogate 
from the custom, but, before commencing our 
walk, we thought it advisable to secure our 
lodgings. Unluckily, the Bourdeaiix diligence 
had arrived a few minutes before us, and the best 
apartments were already occupied : the couriers 
who preceded a berliu and two post-chaises, had 
taken care to fix on lodgings for their masters : so 
that we were necessitated to content ourselves 
with all that remained, three double-bedded 
rooms : we made our arranorements with the best 
grace we could put on, and with all due respect 
to decorum. The pretty girl aiub the actress 
were to occupy one apartment ; the fat rmn 
and myself, another ; the young man had a tem- 
porary bed ‘made up for him in a little closet ; 
and the Englishman was obliged to take possession 
of the only remaining bed, in the same chamber 
with the nurse. . As to the officer, nothing gave 
him less concera ' than the idea of where he 
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should sleep ; for twenty years he had left that 
trouble to Providence. 

Supper was ordered at nine ; it was now six; 
we had three hours to employ. The Englishman 
and the actress, whose mutual attention and ten- 
derness were in a stale of rapid progression, 
went, according to ipy advice, to see the port, 
ilugo’s gate, the church of Saint Marlin ami 
its two towers, the abbey of Marnion tiers, the 
tower of Saint Pierre le Puelin, and the archi- 
episcopal palace. The Sub- prefect (for wc had j usl 
discovered that such was the dignity of our young 
companion, who travelled incagnito to escape 
the ennui of etiquette) attended Miss Amelia to 
the theatre, to see the Sultan rendered criminal 
by Jealousy a title in a very different strain 
of pomp from that .of Zara^ which is given to 
the same piece at Paris, I a<ijourned to a coffee- 
house to read the newspapers ; the officer looked* 
out for a billiard-table; and the ship owner took 
the opportunity to call on the syndic of a bank-^ 
rupPs estate, on which he had a claim of thirty 
thousand francs. 

Looking over the journals of the department 
of Inde^et* Loire, I very soon perceived that they 
^3 
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are conducted Ovith the same impartiality, dis- 
interestedness, and good faith, by which those of 
the capital are so honourably distinguished. In 
one I found it most absolutely laid down, that 
the Loire is the natural limit of France : in 
another, a profound provincial philologer es- 
tablished the syronimy of the words repress and 
prevent — surrender^ and restore : one gave an 
elaborate critique on a piece, of which the re- 
presentation had been postponed : another ex- 
tolled to the skies a new publication, which his 
brother journalist had cut to pieces: one stood 
forward (he champion of an actress whom the 
public systematically hissed : another exhausted 
the artillery of detraction against a popular fa- 
vourite: I could not but exclaim, with Signor 
Polichinello j Tutto il mondo c futto come la 
“ nostra famigUa^** — All the world may he seen 
in ottr own family. 

The hour of supper approached. I returned 
to the inn : all was in a bustle. The berlin and 
the two chaises had arrived : the domestics of 
both sexes were multiplied for the service of the 
new-comers, who occupied the best apartments. 
The word Duchess, flying from mouth to mouth. 
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while it made me acquainted with the quality, 
left me not long in ignorance of the name of 
the illustrious traveller, who was returning from 
her estate, accompanied by an elderly female 
companion, two children, and their preceptor. 
Of the two post-chaises which followed the berlin, 
one was appropriated to tho Duchess’s women, 
the other was that of a very young, and very 
handsome man, whom, by his niiistachios, and 
a scar on his forehead, I recognised to be a sol- 
dier. One of the Duchess’s women, talking 
aloud with the hostess, enabled me to collect, 
that the Colonel was the friend, and indeed in 
some degree the relation, of the Duchess ; that 
they had met by pure accident at the first stage, 
and were continuing their route together. 

While their supper waspreparing, the lady and 
her friend the Colonel walked together in the 
garden, whither I followed them 9 and observed 
her, with that mixture of curiosity and interest, 
which a pretty woman always excites, especially 
on a journey. The first bloom of youth had 
given place to a degree -of paleness, but its absence 
was indescribably compensated by the expression 
of tender melancholy in her countenance. She 
F4 
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was above all remarkable by the elegance of hei 
figure, the grace of her motlous, and the touching 
sound of her voice : but that of the clock called 
me from the contemplative pleasure to which I 
was yielding, and I entered the supper- room, 
where all the guests, to the number of twinty. 
were already assembled. 

The ship-owner came to me rubbing his hands, 
and informed me, that, thanks to the integrity 
of a son, who had imposed on himself the noble 
obligation of paying his father’s debts, who bad 
died insolvent fifteen years before, he had re- 
covered thirty thousand francs which be had 
given up for lost. A man in black, who had 
been the first to sit down to table, found in this 
action the text of a moral dissertation, and de- 
monstrated to us, while he cut up a fowl, ot 
which he kept the two wings for himself, that 
the truly good man always forgets himself, and 
lives only for others. His neighbour, whom I 
heard some one call Monsieur Vlnspectenf^ after 
cautiously looking round the table before he 
would venture to hazard so bold a proposition, 
told us, of an apophthegm, that the 

happiness^ nations consists in the sweets of peace. 
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A commercial traveller, near me, maliciously 
reminded him, that ten months before, at the 
same inn, in the same place, he had heard him 
maintain, that military glory alone could secure 
the felicity of natiojis. The Inspector did not 
trouble himself to reconcile these contradictions, 
but contented himself with saying, as he tossed 
off a bumper of wine, Times are altered. Our 
Sub- prefect (who had not remarked a corre-- 
spondence of sly looks, between Miss Amelia^ 
wdio sat next tp him, and a man of about/foVly 
years of age, at the other end of the tabfe^,wh(> 
seemed to have some authority over her)— our 
Sub-prefect, I say, finding the conversation fla^, 
gave it a new turn .by talking of the antiquity of 
the city of Tours — of some anecdotes relative to 
Us origin — of the opinions of Nicholas Grille, 
and M, de V^alois, as to the etymology of its 
Latin name. I should, like the rest, have been 
the dupe of his apparent erudition, if I had not 
seen that morning, in one of the pockets of the 
diligence, the work of Piganiol de la Force, from 
which he had borrowed it. 

The ship-owner did not eat ; I took notice of 
his abstinence 3 and he frankly confessed to me,, 

^ S 
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that he was waiting for a magnificent pike and 
a quarter of venison, which he had seen in the 
kitchen : he waited in vain : these two delicate 
morsels were for the berlin. He comforted him- 
self, however, with the hope of a hare on the 
spit, which he had basted with his own hands 5 
or at least of a pate de Barlezieux^ on which he 
had complimented the landlady; but all was for 
the cursed lerlin ; and' he was compelled at last 
to return to the leg of mutton and vegetables, 
which had not yet entirely vanished from the 
tap. 

The supper was shortened by the recollection 
that we were to set forward again the next niprn- 
ing at four ; accordingly, each taking a candle, 
we. retired to our respective apartments, with the 
exception of the lieutenant of hussars, who was 
drowning care in a bowl of punch with the Eng- 
lishman, whom a bottle of champaigne had put 
into the best of all possible humours. Nothing 
was heard in the gallery but— Cliarnher'Xfiaid ! 
which is nmj led Chambermaid ! I have 

neither water jior toiuel.'^ — Bring tea to* 
** morroiu mo^wg to No. Coffee to 

No. 7.’* — length all arc quiet; the doors 
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are closed ; and in a few minutes every one will 
be asleep, or will be supposed to be so. 

The chamber, which I participated with the 
ship-owner, was nearly in the middle of a gal- 
lery which contained twelve. Taking my sur- 
vey previously to lying down, I observed at the 
foot of my bed a door concealed by the tapestry, 
as in all the talcs of banditti. This door opened 
into a hall, wherein was a. little staircase, com- 
municating between the upper story, on which 
was the chamber of the handsome Colonel, and 
the lower story, on which was that of the 
Duchess. I had closed the inner bolt of the 
door of this private staircase, but, after a mi- 
nute’s reflection, I rose again and withdrew iu 
I liad been in bed about an hour ; all was 
fjuiet in the inn, and I was beginning to fail 
asleep, when I was awakened by the noise of 
the door under the tapestry, which was opened 
with great caution. Suspecting some mistake, 

I said, without moving, and in a low tone, for 
fear of disturbing my chum : You are wrong : 

it is either above or lelow^** The door closed 
again immediately, without a word of reply, and 
I thought I heard the sound of descending steps., 
p 6 .. 
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Another half hour had not elapsed, when a nexr 
noise at the door again awoke me. I listened^ 
arid heard a tiny voice pronounce the name of 
Philip : this Philip was the valet of the young 
Colonel above. I was silent ; the speaker en-^ 
tcred ; but, to my inhnvte vexation, advanced to- 
wards the bed of my fat companion, who pre- 
sently jumped up, roaring, Thieves !** It wa» 
in vain that I laughingly assured him neither 
himself nor his money was the object iri re- 
q^uest I he continued sitting bolt upright, bellow- 
ing like a bull, without regard to the timid suppli- 
cation of a voice which ought to have dispelled his 
apprehensions, and persisted in retaining the little 
hand which vainly endeavoured to withdraw it- 
self from his. At length two or three grooms 
appeared with their lanterns to throw a light on 
the mystery of the scene, and convince him of 
a misprision, of which he might, perhaps, have 
rendered the result more advantageous to him- 
self. 

In the first moment of confusion all the cham- 
ber-doors were thrown open, and their respec- 
tive tenants made a precipitate appearance. Some 
among tbe^, perhaps, had cause to repent of 
4 
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having too hastily and unreflectingly yielded to 
the first impulse of fear and curiosity. 

The soubrctte had disappeared. It was thought 
proper to keep within the limits of conjecture, as 
to the cause of an event, in which the fat ship, 
owner alone discovered no cause of malicious 
mirth. His night-toilet became the object of 
risible examination ; every one of the spectators 
furnishing his quota of ridicule or scandal, till 
they again retired to devote to repose the short 
remainder of a night already far advanced. 

The clock struck four. The drivers of the 
two diligences made the tour of the galleries, to 
awake their respective passengers. In a few mt^ 
wutes all were on the alert : we reassembled, for 
the last lime, in the parlour to breakfast; where 
we found our officer fast asleep in the midst of 
bottles and glasses. The bill was brought and 
paid, after some little dispute : we reascended the 
vehicle ; and the remainder of our journey not 
having given rise to any new observation, or 
any other event of importance, 1 shall content 
myself with saying, that we arrived without any 
accident at Bourdcaux, where our ship-owner 
loaded a vessel for the West Indies, in which 
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the Englishman intended to take his passage 
with the actress^ who has contracted with him 
an engagement more advantageous, and not less 
comic, than that which she had intended to ful- 
fil at Bayonne* 
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THE HOURS OF PARTS. 


Rien ne sert de coitrir : il faut par tir a. point."' 

La Fontaine. 

To run avails but little : start in time. 


Amphictyon built a temple at Athens in 
honour of the Hours, where those citizens who 
knew the value of time and opportunity, were in 
the habit of offering sacrifices. If such a temple 
existed in Paris, I would advise the provincials 
to offer their devotions there on arriving in the 
capital : for there is no part of the earth in 
which it is more necessary to render the hours 
propitious. 

1 am not one of those exclusive Parisians who 
can see nothing good or beautiful beyond the 
circumference of their own barriers. Every pro- 
vince of France appears to me to have its share 
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of Wit, wisdom, amiability, Rnd cheerfulness 3 
indeed, that national character, of which the Pari- 
sians consider themselves the type, and of which, 
properly speaking, they arc only the mirror, con^ 
sisls of a happy mixture of the frank vivacity of 
the Bretons, the fidelity of the Picards, the in- 
genuity of the Normans, and the sprightly ori- 
ginality of the Gascons. What the provincials 
most want is urlanity (taking this word in its 
etymological sense), a sort of politeness,, or ra- 
ther delicacy of mind, manners, and language, 
which prescribes the tone to be assumed, the 
scat to be occupied, the expression to be chosen, 
in all places and societies. This art of social 
proprieties, which extends to the most minute 
details of life, and of which the professors and 
the models become every day more rare, is only 
to be acquired, or at least only to be brought to 
perfection, at Paris 3 and supposes a process of 
study and attention) so much the more unre- 
mitting and systematical, as the same custom 
undergoes twenty modifications in passing frorn 
one quarter of the city to the other. - » 

The absence of ); this species of instruction- is a 
continual source of contrariety and disappoint- 
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Hicnt, as o^ie of my relations unhappily experi* 
eiiccd daring his slay in the capital, where, 
through the space of a month, notwithstanding 
the most unprecedented activity, his object was 
not only always out of reach, but even out of 
view. > 

The Baron d’Apreville is a worthy gentleman 
of Bigorre, whose life may be divided into two 
great epochs: the eighteen years which he passed 
in garrison at Metz, and the time of the revo-» 
lution, which he had the good fortune of being 
able to employ in killing the rabbits and hares 
of the woods round his little chateau. He had 
never known a greater general than the fat major 
of his regiment, nor a greater man than the in-* 
tendant of his province, with whom he dined 
regularly every Sunday, when he went on a fur- 
lough to Tarbes. 

Cousin d’Aprevllle arrived in Paris with an 
enormous trunk, so filled with statements of 
services, genealogical tables, certificates of in- 
spection, and letters of recommendation (which 
he had deemed it expedient to bring with him 
for the purpose of facilitating an application he 
‘'intended to make to the court), that there was 
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scarcely room for an old uniform of royal dra* 
goons, in tolerably good preservation, and a 
quantity of linen, rigorously calculated for a 
stay of three weeks. I had intended to invite 
him to take up his abode with me; but he saved 
me the trouble of making the proposition, by 
taking possession of his own accord. At ten 
o’clock in the morning after his arrival, he 
sallied forth in full uniform, as if for a field-day, 
to deliver in person his letters of recommend- 
ation, from which the most solid advantage 
usually resulting at Paris, is an invitation to din- 
ner. He returned fasting at seven in the even- 
ing, with a list of dinner- invitations for every 
day .of the succeeding month. We were just 
rising from table when he entered : he was, 
therefore, obliged to content himself w'ilh the 
little impromptu repast which we caused to be 
served up to him. While he was despatching 
it with an appetite that did honour to sixty-four, 
he told us that he intended to begin the follow- 
ing day by visiting the Thuilleries and attending 
the royal mass. 

The Baron went to bed early, rose early, and 
presented himself at the Thuilleries before the' 
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gales were cancel. He was surprised to find a 
jjublic walk shut at Paris, when the Esplanade 
of I'arbes was always open. After making the 
tour of them all, he entered by that of the Font 
Toiirnantj walked a long time, sat down to read 
the papers, and, hearing the clock strike ten, re- 
turned to the castle, where he was informed that 
mass wouItVnot be celebrated till noon. 

He considered that two hours would be easily 
passed in a place which offers so much aliment 
to curiosity. He walked under the vestibule- 
saluted the generals as they ascended the grand 
staircase — received tHe salutations of all the sen- 
tinels, and“ inquired of every soldier he met for 
news of Major de Meillonas of the royal dra- 
goons, the finest regiment in France. 

It was near noon, and the crowd was begin- 
ning to assemble on the terrace, when the Baron 
heard the drum beat for changing guard at the 
Pont Taiirnant, Seized with military enthu- 
siasm, curious to sec the method of changing 
guard at a royal palace, and judging from his 
watch that he had sufficient lime to spare, he 
set off at full speed, holding in one hand his 
^rword, which, while it remained pendent, made 
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rather too free with his calves. ^Having run 
through two thirds of the grand avenue, he had 
the satisfaction to see on one side that the guard 
was relieved, and to hear, on the other, the 
shouts of Vive le Boi ! from the spectators on 
the terrace, which announced to him -the pre- 
sence of the Kinff. Perceivins; that his utmost 
exertions would not enable him to arrive in 
time, he thought of comparing his watch with 
the palace-clock, and discovered that it was half 
an hour too slow 5 he accordingly set it, with a 
considerable elongation of visage, resolving that 
another day he would take care to be in time. 

Passing before a coffee-house in the Palais 
Hoyal, D'Apreville recollected that he had not 
breakfasted : he entered ; scalded his mouth by 
the furious haste with which he swallowed a cup 
of chocolate, and ran to the Minister s audience. 
It was over. But, Sir/' said he to the door- 
keeper, how is that possible ? the audiences 
of M. de Rocheporn, the intendant,of our 
province, were always from twelve to two ; 
and no man in this kingdom knew the customs 
of the court better, or followed them more 
exactly.’^ — That may be all very true, Sir j; 
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but it is less true that those of Monseigneur 
are at nine in the morning : it is a custom he 
has long observed, and he has taken care to 
make the public acquainted with it**' — I 
was not acquainted with it."’— Now, how- 
ever, you are : it is but to know the practice, 
and come in time.” 

Returning from the Minister’s, the Baron 
stopped on the Pont des Arts, to admire the 
magnificent picture before him. As he traversed 
the Place of the Louvre, a great number of per- 
sons were issuing from the Museum : he imme- 
diately drew a very logical conclusion, that they 
had previously walked in, and presented himself 
at the gate, with the intention of doing the 
same ; but a Swiss in the King’s livery informed 
him that ihe hour was past, and he could not be 
admitted. The Baron disputed the point, grew 
hot, insisted on seeing the principal manager, 
lost a great deal of time, and would not give up 
his object till he recollected that he was engaged 
to dine in the Rue Taranney wdth the Mar- 
chioness dowager of Bremont. W ithout losing 
a moment, away he flew — repassed the Pont des 
Arts— arrived at the hotel ; they were serving 
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the coffee. The Marchioness scolded him 
not having come to dinner. But, Madame la 
Marquise^ it is customary to dine so late at 
Paris.^^ — Not at my house, Baron : I have 
preserved my habits 5 the old fashion is the 
best : it will revive.” D’Apreville put a good 
face on the matter, excused himself for having 
forgotten the Marchioness’s invitation, and as- 
siired her he had taken an early dinner, in a snug 
way, at home. To obviate any doubt on this 
point, he felt himself obliged to stay a part of 
the evening : after which he transferred himself 
to the restaurateur’s, and sat down with a very 
keen appetite to a very bad dinner, served with a 
very ill grace by the waiters, who were angry 
with him for interrupting theirs. He had laid 
out his evening for the Theatre Fran^ais : he ar- 
rived at the end of the third act of the tragedy 
he desired to see \ he lost the other two in dis- 
puting with the check-takers to have his money 
returned, and in endeavouring to prove to tliem 
that the representations ought to begin in Paris, 
as in the country, with the farce : with which 
lie was obliged to content himself. 

On the following day he was engaged to dine*' . 
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^vith M. Dormer f the banker, in the Rue de 
Mont Blanc ^ and determined not to miss the 
hour. But amongst other provincial peculiari- 
tiesji the Baron has that of thinking his self-love 
interested in never asking questions, through fear 
of betraying ignorance on the subject of inquiry. 
He knew that the dinner-hour was late in the 
Chaussie d^Antin : but he made no doubt of its 
being the fashion, as formerly, to arrive a full 
hour before sitting down to table. At four 
o’clock he was at M. Dormer’s door. He in- 
quired for Madame: the porter informed him 
she was just gone out in her carriage. Gone 
^^out! — whither?” — To St, Gratien, in the 
valley of Montmorency, four leagues from Pa- 
ris.” — The devil! — and Monsieur?”— 
He went early this morning to Versailles; but 

‘‘ if you have business, at the bank ” — No, 

it is not at the bank,” said the Baron, pee- 
vishly, pulling the door after him, and departing 
with a perfect conviction that the master and 
mistress of that house had forgotten the invita- 
tion they had given jiim. He was, therefore, 
Under the necessity of taking a second dinner at 
the restaurateur’s. 
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He had heard much of the popularity of Jo- 
vonde ; he had heard that it attracted crowds; but 
no crowd impeded his entrance, and he walked 
in without observing a slip of paper pasted over 
the bill, which announced a change of enter- 
tainments. He went to see a piece wdth .which 
he was unacquainted, and was treated with the 
Deserter and False Magic, which he saw for 
the hundredth time. 

In his way out, he met a friend of M. Dor- 
mer, who told him he had been expected at din- 
ner, and who had the greatest difficulty imagin- 
able to make him understand that it is very pos- 
sible to go out for an airing at three, and yet be 
back at six to do the honours of the house. 

The poor Baron, whom all these crosses had 
thrown into despair, and who cursed with all 
his soul such a diversity of customs and man- 
ners, still chose rather to trust his own expe- 
rience than to procure information which might 
have been so easily obtained. Consulting his 
memoranda the next day, he found himself en- 
gaged to dine wkh bis relation M. D’Arboisc, 
who had formerly been counsellor to the parlia- 
ment, and had now retired to his hereditary 
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house In the Rue de Braque^ at the Marah. He 
repaired thither at five precisely, fortified^ this 
time, against every species of disappointment. 
He*found the company assembled in the drawing- 
room, and disposed at different card -tables, A 
fourth was wanting for a party of whist, and, 
without giving hiril time to pay his respects to 
the master of the house, the cards were put into 
his bands. 7'his custom of playing before din- 
ner appeared to him rather absurd : but lie had 
made up his mind to be no longer surprised at 
any thing. He hud been playing more than an 
hour, and began to think it strange that dinner 
was not announced, when M. D’Arboise, who 
had finished his game, earnestly approached him, 
and said : Do not excuse yourself: I did not 

much reckon on your company : our hour 
is not that of every one.*' — To be sure It 
somewhat late,’' — Nay, siirciy not; 
even in this j>art of the town there are se* 
veral families that do not sit down to tabic 
sooner : but my unde lives with us : fur 
eighty years he has been accustomed to dine 
at iivo^ and as long as we have the happines? 
vou. u. o 
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to preserve him, we shall conform to his ha- 
bits/* 

Ii is too much/* said the Baron, dropping 
his cards; all Paris has conspired to starve me 
to death !’* The company laughed. M. 
D'Arhoisc questioned him. The fact re,** re- 
plied the Baron, I have not dined to-day, be- 
cause I am too late : I did not dine yesterday, 
because I was too soon : and all because every 
one lives in his [own way in this infernal city. 
One goes to bed, when the other gels up ; 
there is no order, no regulation, no knowing 
whom to speak to, or what is to be done/' 
After this exclamation, which much amused the 
company, M. D’Arboisc proposed that some- 
thing should be brought in for him, but he ob- 
stinately refused, and having finished the last 
rubber, and lost all the money he had in his 
pocket, he was under the necessity of return- 
ing to us, and revenging the cause of his irri- 
tated appetite, by relating the tribulations of that 
and the preceding day. He encountered many 
other vexations .during his stay at Paris, which I 
propose to make the subject of a future number. 
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persons; such were the causes of the sudden 
change which took place at that epoch iu the 
French character* 

It is easy to conceive the cruel results of these 
seeds of hatred and discord, in the midst of the 
revolutionary hurricane that swept the bosom of 
France; but it is difficult to comprehend, tliat 
twenty-five years of convulsion have not sufficed 
to eradicate them, and that tlicy still manifest 
themselves in many minds, and always hy ihe 
same indications. I see with indignation, that 
every possible method is put in practice to 
awaken and keep alive on both sides the mutual 
recollections of folly and injustice, to revive the 
denominations of party, and the rallying cries of 
faction. 

The sentiment of our national glory, the love 
of our prince, now become inseparable from re- 
spect to 'the laws ; such arc the points round 
which we ought torc-unite, and collect our scat- 
tered remains : yet I still hear the same clamour 
as formerly, about Iloi/alistSy Emigrants, and 
Jacob ins ; and traces which ought to be effaced 
at any price, are deepened with dangerous com- 
placency. More than fifteen years after the de- 
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Struct! on of the League, Henry IV. vvell knew 
that there were Leaguers in his court, ))ut he took 
care not to remark them ; he would not even 
seek to know them ; and wlien he appeared in 
the Louvre between Mayennc and Crillon, it 
might have seemed that he was under equal ob- 
ligations to both. 

It is distressing to observe the kinds of labour 
to which some persons condemn or devote them- 
selves. These professors in livery employ them- 
selves with a perseverance to which it will at last 
be necessary to give another name, in endeavour- 
ing to revive among the French that spirit of parly 
which was beginning to expire. One of them 
lately made me a present of a work executed 
with this laudable design. The author has taken 
considerable pains in drawing up a synopsis, in 
which all the citizens are divided, first, into iw^o 
great classes, under the generic names of jEwf- 
grants and Patriots : the former are subdivided 
into pure and simple Emigrants, Emigrants ^89, 
Emigrants of the army of the Princes, late Emi^ 
grants, suspected Emigrants, The other form 
two very distinct species, the Royalists and the 
Revolutionists \ from whence branch off on one 

3 
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jiicle, the Aristocrats^ the Vemltans, tiie 
/larcliistSy the. MoiUrh^ &c. ; on the other, the 
Hepvhlicamy the Jacobins, the Fcuillans, the Gi- 
rondbis, the ‘Montagnards^ and, finally, the 
Terrorists. I asked Iiini, what could be the 
possible utility of his extraordinary genealogical 
tree ; It is an instrument/' said he, of arli- 
‘‘ iicial meinory, which I have invented to pre- 
“ serve from oblivion all the faults, follies, 
errors, and crimes comrniltcd during the rc- 
volution.*' — On all those points," said I, 
I shall say to you, in the words of Themls- 
toclcs to his professor of mnemonics : ‘ We 
bhoiiid be much more oblif!;ed to vou for leach- 
ing us to forget, than for teaching us to tc- 
member*.* " * 

All parties have been in the wrong : all stand 
more or loss in need of pardon or indulgcnje. 
Some individuals have followed the path of their 
duty 3 but even these are not exempt from tlie 
reproach of admitting no principles but those on 

, ♦ Gratius sibi lllum'esse facturum, si se oblivisci qnam 
si meminisse docuisset. — C icek.. 
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u hich they have acted, and appr©ving no line of 
conduct but that which they have pursued. 

• Two brothers, with whom I was intimate in 
niy. youth, met recently at my house, after a 
separation of twenty-four years. first iii- 

lervievv was most afiecling : absence seemed to 
have drawn closer the ties of consanguinity, and 
the sweetness of their re- union was proportioned 
to the cruelty of their separation. Eight days 
sufficed to exhaust these tender sentiments. To 
the testimonies of their friendship succeeded the 
recital of their misfortunes, the examination of 
their mutual conduct, the clash of their preten- 
sions : one had emigrated, the other had not 
quitted France : thence, disobliging reflections, 
warm disputes, rvproacheR, ruid animosity, which, 
might with little diificuity have been converted 
to hatred. 

The two brothers appealed to me to decide 
their difference. Both related their adventures, 
and required me to decide, which had been most 
prudtvt. Before I communicate my decision, I 
shall allow each to state his case. 

Charles and Augustus (I shall designate them 
only by their Christian names) were descended 
G 4 
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from a noble family of Bretagne : the ckk‘*‘t 
served in the navy, and the youngest Imd just 
purchased a company of cavalry at the period 
when the oath of the Tennis-court gave the signal 
of the revolution. 

Augustus, the youngest, began : “ On the 
first indication of the storm that gathered over 
the throne, foreseeing the whole train of sub^ 
sequent calamities, I did not wait for the dis- 
which the women, true judges of honour, 
sent to all the gentlemen who delayed leaving 
** France, but departed immediately with some 
other officers of my regiment, and proceeded 
** to join those noble defenders of the monarchy, 
those French chevaliers, who had rallied round 
the white flag, which now waved only at Co- 
** blentz. 

What enthusiasm reigned among the emir 
grants ! Doubtless, if they could have gone 
at once into the field, the most prompt sue- 
cess would have crowned their efforts ; but in- 
terminable delays chilled their zeal : private 
pretensions insulated individuals from the ge- 
** neral, interest : the organization of the army 
** was completed under the most unfavourable 
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auspices ; and in a cause which demanded the 
most absolute sacrifices, the majority listened 
only to the dictates of personal ambition* 

1 hastened to enrol myself at Worms, im* 
der the banners of the Prince of Conde. The 
campaign of 1792 was but a retreat; that of 
1793 fortunate and brilliant. I was prc- 
sent at the encounter of the Forest of Bewal ; 
at the taking of the lines of Weissem- 
bourg, and at the battle of Rertheim. 1 was 
intrusted with a mission to General Pichegru. 
I shall pass over the circumstances and per^ 
sons that caused the failure of that important 
negotiation, in which 1 very nearly lost my 
life. 

Too well convinced of the obstacles which 
‘‘ foreign policy opposed to the progress of our 
arms on the banks of the Rhine, I quitted 
the army of the Princes, and repaired to Lon* 
don ; wher^, two years after, I solicited the 
dangerous honour of landing at Quiberon* 
You know the cruel results of an expedition 
in which perished the flower of the French 
“ nobility, and the precious remains of that 

G 5 
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** Tiavy> of which England could appreciate the 
loss belter than ourselves. 

I escaped by miracle from the horrors of 
that day, to beg an asylum among the rodis 
** of Switzerland ; where, during the space of 
twelve months, I participated the innumerable 
humiliations which my ftllow-soldicrs experi- 
enced in that inhospitable territory. 

Proscribed from all the countries in alliance 
with the republic^ wc dragged from land to 
** land a miserable life, which v\c had no longer 
the hope of losing in the service of our king. 

Napoleon seized the sovereign power, anti 
revoked the sentence of death which had been 
passed against the emigrants. I was in the 
small number of those who refused his in- 
solent pardon, and disdained to rush into his 
anlichambcr, which be opened ^ as he said, to 
mir ambition. 

** I lived retired in Russia, till the dawn of 
the happy day which now illumines France. 
I persist in thinking, that I have fulfilled, in 
their full extent,' the duties of a Frenchman 
and a gentleman ; and that, if there be any 
** reward for^oyalty, courage, and self-devotion, 
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I am, above all others, entitled to pretend to 

it/' 

It was now the turn of Charles, who spoke 
in-a calmer tone, 

I must begin by confessing, that I am^iot 
gifted, like my brother, with the spirit of 
prophecy, and that I had not, like him, suf- 
“ ficicnt sagacity to foresee improbable cala- 
nilties. Far from being alarmed at the idea 
** of the political changes which were prepar- 
“ ing, and which the King himself thought nc- 
cessary, they had my fervent wishes for their 
successful accomplishment. My father was 
called to the assembly of the States General, 
** and I attended Ijim, full of enthusiasm and 
hope. 

I was soon and painfully undeceived: I saw 
‘‘ that all tile passions of men (not even except- 
ing that of zeal for the public good) were 
preparing a terrible struggle, of which the 
“ infallible result would be, either anarchy or 
despotism. 1 heard with terror the sound of 
‘‘ the word equality^ recollecting, with Bacon, 
that in the moral, as in the physical order ot 

G 6 
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things, the most tremendous tempests Ircak 
forth at the time of the equinox. 

After the transactions of the fifth and sixth 
^^^f October, in which I stood forward among 
tfee most zealous defenders of the throne, my 
‘‘ father retired from the Assembly, and my 
brother more earnestly pressed me to join 
him. I answered, that the King had more 
need than ever of being surrounded with 
faithful subjects ; that services abroad could, 
at best, be productive only of tardy success; 
that means more direct, and sacrifices more 
“ innnedlatc, were necessary to save the prince 
and the state, inseparable in my affection. 

Faithful to the united influence of feeling 
!lnd duty, I repaired to the post they assigned 
me on the days of the 2olh of June and the 
loth of August. I was taken by the Mar- 
seillois, conducted to the commune, and from 
thence transferred to La Force. On the dread- 
ful 2d of September I was already under the 
“ fatal wicket, w hen Maillard, one of the hang- 
men-judges who presided over the massacres, 
** recollected, on hearing my name, that his 
father had been indebted to the patronage of 
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** mine for a doinestic^s place in a royal house : 
the assassin piqued himself on his gratitude, 
and I was set at liberty. 

* The events which had happened at Paris 
during my detention, having put it out of my 
power to serve the King in any other way, I 
‘‘ was sufficiently daring to take up the pen in 
his favour. I was denounced and pursued 
anew. I sought an asylum in our armies, 
which Dumourier was leading to victory. The 
news of the deplorable catastrophe of the 21st 
of January was there received with painful 
indignation. I loudly manifested mine. One 
of those ferocious beasts, those odious pro- 
consuls, who carried terror and death into the 
department du Qiicsnoy, gave orders for my 
arrest, and for niy imprisonment at Amiens, 
with Generals Chancel and O’Moran. I 
passed through Arras under a strong guard, 
at the moment when one of my comrades, 
tlie young and brave d’Aboville, mounted the 
‘‘ scaffold. ^ I am here /’ he called to me ; * I 
shall soon he there /’ I replied. — It could not 
have been otherwise without a miracle. But 
the miracle happened. I escaped from my 
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prison, and succeeded in reaching Lyons, 
where M. de Precy intrusted to me the com- 
mand of a small body of troops. 

The city was taken ; and every one sought 
safety in flight. I wandered several months 
among the mountains : I traversed, .under 
twenty disguises, Dauphiny, Languedoc, and 
Guienne. At Montpellier 1 learned that my 
father had perished on the revolutionary scaf- 
fold, convicted of tlic crime of having an 
emigrant son. His property was confiscated ; 
mine, which consisted in a great measure of 
national annuities, of which I had consc- 
quenlly lost two thirds, and from which I 
had regularly sent supplies to my brother, 
was put under sequestration. Not knowing 
where to look for succour — destitute of the 
means of existence — having only the allerna- 
‘‘ tive of emigration and La Vendee, 1 had de- 
termined on the latter, when the death of 
Robespierre suspended the progress of murder, 
and permitted me again to approach Paris, 
where I hoped to find some resources. I had 
‘‘ the good fortune, in passing through Orleans, 
to be able to unite my voice to those of some 
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inhabitants of that city, who solicited the 
** liberation of Madame Roy ale* ^ 

^ I re-enlered the service ; and being con- 
vincecl that the glory of our arms was the only 
remaining solace of our irremediable cala- 
mitics — the only veil the French could cast 
over crimes that were not their own (for I 
shall not cease to repeat, with Seneca, ^ Let 
‘‘ not all he blamed for the crimes of afew*')-^ 
I have shared the toils of our brave soldiers — 
‘‘ I have exulted in their victories; and the re- 
storation, by putting an end to the most in- 
tolerable despotism, by replacing the sceptre 
in the hands of the descendant of Henry IV. 
and by securing to the nation the benefit of a 
constitutional charter^ which alike guarantees 
the safety of the state and the power of the 
‘‘ King, could alone h-avc consoled me for the 
sight of vanquished France, forced to re- 
nounce her conquests, and accept a peace 
which she ought to have commanded/' 
Having heard both parties, 1 proposed this 
question to each of them : Instructed as you 
now are, by experience, what line of conduct 
^ Cur omnium sit culpa paucorum scclus ? 
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would you adopt if similar circumstanced 
should unhappily recur I would not 

** emigrate,’* said Augustus. I should do as 
I have done,” said Charles. I concliftle, 
then,” I resumed, that you have both acted 
with equal honour ; but, at the same time, I 
am of opinion, that the most prudent line of 
conduct is that which leaves no cause for re* 
** gret in the minds of those who have pursued 
it.” Augustus did not appeal against my de- 
cision : he tenderly embraced his brother, and 
both promised me to think no more of the past, 
but as a source of instruction for the future. 
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THE TWO COUSINS s 

OR, 

WHICH HAS BEEN MOST GUILTT ? 


Siditione, dolis^ scelere, atque lilidine^ ei ird 
** Jliacos intra muros peccatur et er/ra.**— Ho? 

Revenge, sedition, Inst, and fraud, 

Roth lurk within and prowl abroad. 


There are some fish that delight only in 
muddy water, and some men who can only live 
in trouble and confusipn. Such persons issue 
from a revolution like Neptune from a stormy 
sea at the Opera ; the united fury of the winds 
and waves not having even discomposed a single 
curl of his periwig. True revolutionary Pro^ 
teusses, I have seen them pass by turns from 
the cabinet to the club, from the tribune to the 
antichamber. I have seen them assume, ac- 
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cording to the times, the frock or the full dress, 
the red cap or the blue riband. Reformers in 
the assembly of the Notables, constitutionals in 
the States General, republicans in the Conve^j- 
tion, speculators under the Directory, abject 
slaves under Bonaparte — they now make the 
echoes ring with the purity of their royalism. 
I know others less supple, less ductile in appear- 
ance, who have speculated on their sacrifices, 
with so much the more confidence, from having 
had/ in reality, nothing to lose. Having escaped, 
by emigration, from the pursuit of their credi- 
tors, they found on the other side of the Rhine 
the titles they had dreamed of in France 5 they 
lamented the loss of property they had never 
possessed, and proudly associated their imaginary 
calamities with the most real and most illustrious 
misfortunes. After having claimed a right of 
recovery on the fragments of this mighty wreck — 
after having begged the means of subsistence 
from foreigners, or levied contributions on the 
compassion of their countrymen — after having 
made their submission, and their borrowed names, 
articles of traffic with the last government, which 
was dupe enough to set a value on such trifles-— 
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Jhcy now talk of nothing but their sacrifices to 
the royal cause, and impudently placing them- 
selves among the number of those noble and 
faitnful adherents of the King, whose dangers 
and honourable adversity they never participated, 
they stand forward for all employments, solicit 
all favours, claim all rewards, and loudly pro- 
test against the bread given to so many brave 
men, who have been an honour to their coun- 
try. Murmurs alone, and cries of vengeance, 
issue from the mouths of these men, who are 
themselves so much in need of pardon. Is it 
not time to put them to silence, and to show 
that there has been among some of them an 
emulation of error, folly, and meanness, which 
leaves undetermined the question that forms 
the title of this article; Which has been most 
guilty P 

I dined a few days since with my friend Cle- 
nord, one of the guests of my little weekly sup- 
pers. IJc entertains for men in general a degree 
of contempt, which is only explained to me by 
the frequent occasions the great employments 
he has held have given him, of examining them 
closely, and observing them in detail* He related 
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to US, during dinner, with that bitter laugh- 
ter which usually accompanies his reflections, an 
occurrence not very likely to effect a change in 
his opinion. I shall let him speak for himself. 

The death of a man of a very superior mind, 
unblemished integrity, and uncommon firm- 
f* ness of character, has left vacant an important 
place in that branch of administration over 
which I preside. It will not be easy to supply 
his loss. Among the crowd of candidates 
by which I am besieged on this occasion, and 
amongst whom I find it so much the more 
difficult to make an election, from having de- 
termined not to take pretensions fer rights, 
‘‘ and assertions for proofs, I have distinguished, 
as offensive objects are usually distinguished, 
two cousins towards whom I should yet have 
** felt only that instinctive repugnance which 
I sometimes obey, if each of them, actuated 
by the same feeling and the same interest, 
had not hastened to give me some informa- 
tion respecting the other, which will be the 
more profitable to me from not being so to 
them. I have now about me the notes 
which they addressed to me, both on the 
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same day, and nearly at the same hour. As 
it is their intention to make them public, I 
shall commit no indiscretion in reading them 
to you. 

^ Important Communications y addressed to the 
Count de C . 

^ The family relationship which unhappily 

‘ subsists between me and M. Francis N , 

^ has enabled me to obtain the knowledge of 
^ some facts respecting him, which I think it 
^ my duty to communicate to the upright ma- 
^ gistrate on whose piety he seeks to impose. 

« N— — succeeded his father in the office of 
^ door-keeper at the Chatelct, which he was 
^ obliged to sell on account of misconduct. 

^ In 1 788 he contrived, I know not how, to get 
^ himself nominated to the assembly of the No- 
‘ tables, having purchased the office of mayor 
‘ in a remote part of the country, though he 
^ never paid more than the register's fee. 

^ M. de Brieime, who was understood to pur- 
* chase votes in that assembly, did not conde- 
^ scend to bargain for his; he therefore sided 
^ against the court. 
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^ His declamations and pamphlets in favour oi 
the Tiers not having accomplished his object of 
^ becoming a member of the Constituent Assem- 

< bly^ he became a broker of intrigue— an agent 
^ of sedition; his house was the rendezvous of 
^popular commotion; he obtained a considcr- 
‘ able allowance to keep open-house in his fau- 
^loiirg; and received the honourable denonii* 

* nation of the Amphitryon of the rabble. 

* He was president of the first club ; and the 
^ country is indebted to him for the ingenious in- 
^ stitution of the Knitters, at the head of which 
^ he placed tlie celebrated Thhoigne de McricoiirL 

* In 1793 he procured a passport of* removal 

* beyond the law, to visit the emigrants of Co- 

< hkiitZy whom the Committee of Public Safety 
^ had assigned to his special superintendence. 

^ Denounced as an accomplice of Bazirc and 
^ Chal'oty he saved himself by accepting from 

* Robespierre a secret mission, the object of 
‘ which I was never able to ascertain. 

^ On the 9lh of Thermidor he escaped from 
^ imminent peril by delivering up toCourtois the 
^ papers of his infamous patron. 
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^ On the 13th of Vendcmiaire he was charged 
^ with the organization of that terrible phalanx 
^ composed of the destroyers of Lyons^ the in^ 

* cendiaries of La Vendee, the robbers of Mar- 
^ scilles, and the drowners of Nantes. 

^ Under the Directory he opened an office in 
^ which all the bargains were managed, all the 
‘ grants awarded, and all the depredations 

* organized, which signalized that disgraceful 
^ epoch. 

^ A commission was appointed to examine his 
^ accounts, and he was on the point of * holding 
^ his office in a gallc)"*, when the i8th Fructidor 
^ sc?l hifi^ afloat again, and he obtained an im- 
^ porlanl appointment. 

^ I was arrested about this lime, in coming out 
^ of a house, the mistress of which was sup- 
^ posed to have connexions of more than one 

* kind with N : he sold me my liberty for 

‘ two thousand Louis-d'ors, and at the same 
^ time signed another order for my rc-iinprison- 

* meat in twenty-four hours : but I did no 

* wait so long to put myself out of his reach. 

^ It was the destiny of this man always to find 

* safety in the storms of a revolution. That of 
^ the 18th Brumaire came in the very crisis of 
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^ time to stop the effect of a decree of the Di- 
^ rectory for bringing him to trial. 

^ Our republican of 1793, halving becomci 
^ under the imperial government, the most active 
^ agent of tyranny, carried off the prize of base 
^ and abject adulation, which, considering the 
^ competition, was certainly not an easy matter^ 

^ Gifted with an extraordinary talent for di- 
^ gesting the ideas of others, he proved in 1812, 
^ in a pamphlet not destitute of a certain kind of 
< eloquence, that the campaign of Russia was, 
‘ next to the war of Spain, the most splendid 
^ conception of the human mind. In February 
^ 1814 he demonstrated equally wcllj that the 
^ Invasion of France was the most fortunate of 
^ possible events, and that this land of fire could 
^ not fail to consume the enemies who had dared 
^ to cover her soil. 

* The events of the 31st of March, of which 
^ he was the first informed in the department to 
^ which he had been sent on a mission from the 
^ Emperor, operated a sudden revolution in his 
^ principles and ideas. He was no sooner ac- 
^ quainted with the fall of Napoleon, than he 
^ hoisted the white cockade at the three corners 

3 
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* of his hat, and covered the imperial placards h6 
^ had issued the preceding evening, with printed 
i protestations of his inviolable devotion to the 
^ august family of the Bourbons. 

‘ From that day, he has constantly besieged all 
‘ the cabinets — all the antichambers ; and I am 

* credibly assured that he even attends mass/ 

The whole company exclaimed against the de- 
testable chameleon whose history they had just 
heard ; and one of the party called him the last 
of men. The last of men is easily said,^’ re- 
plied Count, taking another paper from his 
pocket : I am of the opinion of Chainfort — that 
no one ought to be discouraged : let us now 
listen to the accused party, and see what he 
has to say on the subject of his biographer. 
This is his letter to me. 

^ To the Cmnt de Clenm d^ 

^ My Lord Count, you appeared to be ignorant 
^ of the motive of the surprise I testified yesterday, 

* on seeing my cousin with you. It Is painful 
^ to me to reveal it; but there arc some duties too 
‘ imperious to admit of hesitation, and some men 

VOL» XT. 
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^ whom it is accessary to expose : Robert N— — 
^ is of this number* 

^ Being the son of a secretary of the King, he 
^ had purchased some petty office in the house of 

* a Prince : less would have sufficed to eon- 
^ stitule him a gentleman in his own opinion ; 
^ accordingly, he lost no time in emigrating, 

leaving behind hini, as a security to his cre- 
^ ditors for sixty or eighty thousand francs, his 

* wife, and four young children. 

‘He possesses exactly that species of talent 
which is requisite to make a sensation in a 

* coffee-room : he distinguished himself in those 

* of Coblontz by his jargon, and his Chivalrous 

* rhodomontades. 

* By the affectation of excessive zeal he obtained 
^ the honour of approaching M. de Broglie. 

* When the army was organized, he converted 
^ his credit into an article of traffic, though it did 
‘ not extend beyond the registry of suits, and the 
^ .drawing up of statements : he sold the hope of 
^ appointments, and was dismissed for proceedings 
^ to w^hich it is not for me to affix an appellation. 

^ His conduct in the army of Condc, where 
he served some months under the staff, did not 
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^ give the most favourable idea of his courage. 
^ The only brilliant action related of him is that 
^ sublime impulse which Jed hini to leap on the 
f stage at Tournai, to join the defenders of Ri- 
^ chard Coeur de Lion, who were marching 

* against the tower of painted canvass in which 
^ that great king was confined. 

> It is probable that Robert voluntarily fell into 
^ the hands of the republican army : it is at least 

* certain, that, after a conference with the general, 
‘ the result of which jihould have transferred him 
^ to a court-martial, where he would have been 

J sentenced to death as an emigrant taken with 
^ arms in his hand, he procured passports to re- 
^ pair to Paris : there is no doubt that he obtained 
‘ this favour by discoveries of the greatest im- 
^ portancc. It was found necessary, however^ 
^ to confine him in a state-prison: he w^as indebted 
^ to me for his liberty. 

‘ Returning to Germany, he gained a dls- 
^ graceful livelihood by swindling the unfortunate 
^ companions of his exile. 

^ Robert was acquainted with the intentions of 
^‘Pichegru on the i8th of Fructidor, and from 
^ Hamburgh, where he then was, be sent to the 
If 2 
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^ Directory all the intelligence he could procure 
^ on the subject. He obtained at this price per- 
^ mission to re-enter France, where he hired 
^ himself to one of the three Directors, and pub- 

* lished some anonymous pamphlets in his favour. 

Intrusted by the French government wi*th a 

* secret mission, he passed over to England, 
communicated his instructions to the English 
Ministers, and lived brilliantly at London du- 

* ring two years on the profits of this double 

* treachery. 

^ He re-appeared in France when he thought 

* the power of Bonaparte solidly established, and 
‘published some memoirs, in which be . un- 
‘ blushingly exposed his own shame in the face 
‘of Europe} while he continued to amuse the 
‘ most zealous royalists with the ideas that he 
‘sacrificed even his honour to the cause of his 
‘ legitimate prince. 

‘ The fatal issue of the Russian campaign, 

‘ which he had sagacity enough to foresee, dic- 
‘ tated to him the nteasures most advisable to be 
‘ pursued. Provided with all the documents it 
^ had been in his power to procure, he passed 
^ into Portugal under another name, returned to 
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' France in the train of the English army, and 

* made noise enough to induce the belief that he 

* had conducted and prepared the insurrection of 

* Bourdcaux. 

^ Such is the man who now dares talk of his 

* claims on the benevolence of the King, and on 
‘ the confidence of his.ministers/ 

When the Count had ceased reading, the 
question, which of , the tivo had been most guilty, 
was along while agitated 5 it was at length decided 
that each had done as much harm as possible in 
his respective situation, and that they had an 
equal right to the public contempt. 

M. de Clenord founded on this decision a re* 
mark, that patriotism and loyalty are the requisite 
qualities of a man in office 3 but that it is ne- 
cessary to beware of seeking proofs of them in 
treachery, even if it should have been the means 
of preparing the triumph of the good cause. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO! 


When all things are advancing towards a common 
end, it Is best fo go cjuietly with the stream of the 
ftmesi which will, at all events^ carry ua with it. 

CHATfiAVaAIAMD, BcflOX. PolU. 


How great, how noble is the purpose of the 
writer, whose eloquent and conciliating voice 
calms the passions, reconciles the minds, and 
unites the hearts of all in the common sentiment 
of the public good 1 Such is the object of M. de 
Chateaubriand in the work which I have quoted 
at the head of this article } and the eulogium of 
which, in the moutli of all the French, is at 
once the reward of talent, and the debt of grati- 
tude. After having paid mine in a few words,, 
I proceed to my text. 
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Tivetily-Jive years agoi This phrase termi*- 
nates all my discussions with the Baron d’Apre- 
ville, of whom I have previously spoken. He is 
resolute in reckoning for nothing the quarter of 
a century which has elapsed since he was in 
Paris. It is impossible to make him understand 
that this lapse of time, and the political events 
which have occurred in it, must have produced in 
the laws, the manners, the habits, even m the 
ideas of the people, changes to which it is ab- 
solutely necessary to conform under fear of suf- 
fering and causing a great deal of trouble and 
inconvenience, and, what is still worse, of being 
ridiculous. When he speaks of the circumstances 
and occurrences of If 88, he always appears to 
be sy''akinglt»f yesterday : I said the other day^ 
means, in bis mouth, 1 said twenty i/ive years ago; 
and the greatest reproach he throws on the revo- 
lution (when he can for a moment be brought to 
admit that th%re has been a revolution) is that 
of having altered the etiquette, which be calls 
the palladium of the monarchy. The Baron has 
alw^ays in his pocket the Ceremonial of France, 
and considers it an infinite disgrace to the nation* 
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that the author of such a work should have fallen 
into neglect. 

To his enthusiasm for etiquette must be at* 
tributed his admiration of Gaston, the brother of 
Louis XIII. who has no other claim to celebrity 
but that of having been the most profound ce- 
xemonialist of his age ; a species of superiority 
to which the son of Henry the Great could 
scarcely have been expected to aspire, and which 
d^Epernon estimated at its true value, when, on 
the Prince giving him his hand to descend from 
a platform erected for a fete, he said, I be* 
lieve. Monseigneur, this is the first occasion 
on which you have assisted one of your fneritis 
to descend from the scaflbld/' 

The Baron’s prejudices are not of that kind 
which reasoning can eradicate : all that he says 
and does, he has done and said so long, that it is 
easy to see the whole system of his being depends 
as much on that uniformity of motion as the 
action of a clack on the regular oscillation of its 
pendulum. I should have been glad if I coukl 
but have convinced him that etiquette, of w'hich 
at the same lime I'felt all the importance, bad a 
certain real pj^gress which it was essential to 
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follow, and that the work of the two Godefroys, 
ol* which he had in bis library so beautiful a copy 
enriched with marginal notes in his own hand, 
was no longer of any very great utility in the new 
order of things which time and circumstances 
had introduced at court* 

1 had no sooner pronounced the words, ne%o 
order of things^ than the Baron grew angry — 
asking me if I was one of those who talked 
of constitutional charters, and chambers of de- 
puties, and budgets, and all such fooleries, the 
inventors of which ought to be banished from 
the kingdom, and all their partisans to be sent 
Virtci*'them. These absurdities,” said he, have 
been long talked of j thank Heaven, I have 
heard nothing of them : when the French be- 
gan to grow mad, I very deliberately locked my 
doors ; when the plague is alroad^ the wise 
7nan shuts himself up.** (This is my cousin’s 
favourite sentence.) “ The crisis has been long, 
bat it is at length passed ; the King has reas* 
centled his throne, the ancient monarchy has 
recovered its lilies, all returns into order, every 
man, every thing has its assigned and proper 
place, and 1 know which i« mine.” 

«.5 
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All that the Baron has done since his returk 
to the capital is conformable to his system of 
taking no account of times, things, and persons, 
since the year 1 788, which he is determined to 
approximate, without any intermedium, to the 
point of life at which he has now arrived. 

His journey to Paris had a three-fold object, 
of ambition, of interest, and of love. 

He wanted to obtain the Cross of Saint Louis- 
this was the object of his first proceeding. — 
D ’Aprevillc had heard that a certain Lieutenant- 
general Valdeck enjoyed great favour at court j 
he recollected that the Major of his regiment had 
the same name : it is probably the sam.e per$6ir| 
it is both liis duty and his interest to visit him. ^ 

He arrives at tlie hotel, and is announced to 
the General under the name of Captain D’Apre- 
ville. The General appears. The Baron, who 
thinks he recognises him, is surprised to find 
him younger than he left him ; nevertheless he 
begins to talk of the regiment in whicli they 
served together, and of their ancient friendship, 

** These proofs of it,"” replied the General, are 
** the more interesting to me, from their being 
** addressed to the memory of my father/^ 
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The Baron blushed at his mistake, and made 
some lame excuses respecting the rank and the 
liigh dignities which M. de Valdeck had attained 
at his age. I am still young, it is true,’^ re- 
plied the General, but I am old in campaigns 
** and in wounds, and 1 have obtained all my 
promotion, all my decorations, on the field of 
battle.” — You have defended the cause of 
Napoleon ? have defended that of France, 

and in this light the King regarded my services 
when he honoured me with the Cross of Saint 
Louis.”. — The Cross of Saint Louis has been 
due to me fifteen years, and for eight months I 
have solicited it in vain: it is true, I never 
served’ the tyrant.” — ‘‘ Keep your temper, my 
J^ord Baron; justice shall be done you : I owe 
it to iny father’s friendship for you to contri- 
hiite to it to the extent of my power: slatd to 
me briefly the grounds of your demand : you 
have emigrated, of course?” — 1 have not 
quitted France.” — I understand; you joined 
the army of La Vendee?” — I should have 
done so but for the insolent proposition that 
was made to me of serving under the orders of a 
Stofflet, a park-keeper.” — What then did you 
H 6 
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** do during the revolution?''—*^ IVhat does a 
wise man do tuhen the plague is abroad P He 
** shuts himself up, 1 shut myself up. Now the 
** air is pure, the sky serene, and here I am."— 

I congratulate you, but I do not see in all this 
« a very peremptory claim to the favour you so- 
** licit ; yet 1 do not despair of obtaining it fot 
** you,— you will pass in the crowd." 

I'lns affair being arranged-, the Baron proceeded 
to the business of bis law-suit, and repaired to 
the house of his counsel, whose address he had 
not forgotten, lie entered the rue de Taranne^ 
recognised the hotel, and inquired for M, dd 
Coulangc, formerly Counsellor to the Parliament 
of Metz, and now Advocate General. The poricT 
assured him there was no person of that name in 
the house. ** It is very strange: this is certainly 
** his hotel." — **No, Sir; this is ihehouse.ofthe 
** Justice of Peace of the arrovdisseinent ,^' — ** A 
Justice of Peace 1 an arrondisseinent ! how this' 
** poor city is changed ! There is no knowing 
where one is in it." The Baron was walking 
away as he muttered these words, vvlicn he met 
Madame dc Touris, a very litigious old lady of 
his acquaintance, whom he had known in the 
country, and who was repairing to the office of 
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the Justice of Peace to begin, by a refusal of ar- 
rangement, one of the forty actions she was 
carrying on at Paris, and to hear the summary of 
the case read over. D'Apreville promised to 
recommend her to one of his old friends, coun- 
sellor of the Grand* Chamlre^ whose address he 
was how seeking. — My dear friend, the Grand* 
Chamlre is very inuch to the purpose, when 
my cause is coming op in. the Cour Boy ale.**-— ^ 
The devil it is ! why, surely that affair ought 
to have gone to the Parliament Un- 

doubtedly, twenty -five years agOy but now 

Pardon me : I can never accustom myself to 
all these new names under which our ancient 
institutions are disguised. Be that as it may, 
the Advocate General is my particular friend, 
and I will speak to him in your behalf if I can 
discover where he resides.” Mad. de Touris 
was not likely to be in ignorance of the abode of 
any illustrious limb of the law; she took the 
Baron into her crazy old carriage, which was so 
stuffed with papers and parchments that it seemed 
an itinerant lawyer’s office, and set him down at 
the door of M. de Conlange. 

D’Apreville was shown into the inner office : 
the magistrate, standing with his back to 
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the door, writing against a high desk at the op- 
posite side of the room, was surprised to find 
liimself, as he turned round, suddenly caught in 
the arms of a man whom he did not know; and^ 
who continued, without relaxing his hold, to 
talk of Metz, and of the Presidial Court, and of 
the Place Coislinj where they liad so often dined 
together. M. de Coulange was compelled to 
undergo this inundation of tenderness, before he 
could interpose a word to tell the JBaron that he 
was mistaken. How, Sir ! are you not M. de 
** Coulange, Counsellor to the Parliament of 
“ Metz }’* — ^‘That was my father.*' — Indeed! 
it is but twenty-five years.” — And my age 
is not thirty.” — And your father?” — “ He 
quilted the robe to embrace the profession of 
arms, and I had the misfortune to lose him 
at the battle of Lutzen.** — “ It is incredible !” 
said the Baron to himself: I'iut Counsellors 
to the Parliament die in the field of battle; 
their children are magistrates : T shall never 
extricate myself from all this confusion.” 

After a short explanation the Baron began to 
talk of his law-suit: it was brought in the name of 
a minor on an account of guardianship, to recover 

3 
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some property alienated by illegal sale. The out-* 
line of the matter was stated in a very luminous 
style ; but when the Advocate General came to 
inquircinto the details, he could not hclplaughing 
at being told that the cause was pending before 
the, Parliament of Paris ten years previous to the 
Revolution ; that the minor, in whose name the 
action was brought, was the Baron himself ; that 
the property in dispute had been sold as emi-* 
grants’ property in 1793? and that the present 
proprietor had acquired it from the eighth hand* 
M. dc Coulange, after having vainly attempted 
to prove to him that time and the Revolution had 
decided hjs cause, and that their sentence could 
not be recalled, was obliged to tell him that his 
action would not be admitted in any of the 
Courts. The Baron rushed out in a rage, de- 
claring that he would appeal to the Cmncil on 
the ground of denial of justice. 

I have said that one of the three objects of his 
journey to Paris was love. In his last visit to the 
great city, his heart had been touched with a very 
tender sentiment for a young person, who was 
beginning to return it when circumstances occa- 
sioned their separation. During the twenty-five 
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years which the Baron does not reckon — during 
the time of the plague in which he shut himself 
up, this young person married, had children, 
and became a widow. This last event, of-whicb- 
she herself had apprised him, awakened in his 
heart the recollections of love and the ideas of 
marriage. After having very correctly given the 
first days to business and visits of form, he flew 
to the house of the amiable widows, who is still an 
inhabitant of the me Royale : he turned aside hift 
head as be passed opposite to the Place Vendimey 
where rises that villanous column of Austerlitz, 
of which he hoped the Allies would have disen- 
cumbered us : he sighed as he turned his cyc5> 
on the ground of the Capucines,. whence so many 
venerable pieces of crazy antiquity have been 
cleared away, and felt his heart palpitate once more 
as he knocked at the door of a house where every 
tiling appeared unchanged. 

The Baron, without answering the porter's 
question of where he was going, ascended the 
great staircase in a breath ; he entered, traversed 
several rooms, and at length found himself face, 
to face with a lady seated at a frame on which 
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hhG was embroidering. He topped before her 
without saying a word, and looked at her with 
an expression of such comical tenderness, that the 
lady tbund the first impulse of surprise gradually 
give way to an irresistible inclination to laugh, 
which , she did very heartily, asking him at the 
same time who he was, and what he wanted, 
— ** Who lam? Caroline ! have you forgotten 
** Alfred?*^ — *^Alfred!^^ — ^^You are not changed; 
but I must be very much so, since you do not 
recollect the Baron D’Apreville.'^ — Sir,*' 
said she, rising, I do not recollect you, but I 
** have the honour to know you, having often 
heard my mother speak of you.'^ — Madame 
‘‘ de Sesanne ! The devil ! Nothing but or- 
phans in Paris ! 1 can find neither fathers nor 

** mothers/’ 

Madame de Sesanne entered. The Baron was 
unable to conceal his surprise. — ‘‘ It is you !” 
said he. ‘‘ Yes, my dear Baron, it is I — it is 
“ yon ; we are what time has made us ; we must 
make up our minds to be so.” — ‘‘You will for- 
“ give me, I hope, for having mistaken your 
“ daughter for you ; it is incredible how much 
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she resembles Rather say, how much 

I resembled her iwenty^Jive years ago*^ 

In the conversation, D'Apreville candidly ac- 
knowledged that he had done nothing EmuF play 
the fool since his arrival in Paris. — Will you 
allow me,’^ said she, to tell you why ? — 

** is because you will not act according to that ' 
•* precept which never had a more necessary ap« 
** plication : Ruh off the score of life in proportion 
as the sands rundown^-^Yow have slept during 
** a long storm which has driven you over a great 
** portion of the ocean of existence : you awake, 
** and expect to find yourself in the same place— 
** or at least you think it possible to return to ii» 
There is your mistake. France is full of people 
who indulge in the same calculation, or the 
same dream 5 they w’ill be undeceived sooner 
or later, and their flatterers, if they can afford 
to have any, will tell them by way of conSo- 
lation, that, if they cannot be above their age, 
it is more honourable to remain alone below it, 
than to place themselves on a level with the 
multitude.” 
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P. S. If any of my readers be interested in 
ihc fate of cousin D’Aprevillc^ they will be 
pleased to learn that the prudent Madame de 
Sesanne intends, by giving him her hand, to 
keep the promise she made him twmty-Jive 
years ago* 
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THE HOSPITAL OF THE ENFANS- 
TROUVES^ 


. • . . • Cut non risSre parew ViRCJ* 

They never knew a parent's smile. 

fortuna improla noctu, 

** ^rrtdens nudis infantihus j ho& fovet uhii$ 
Jnvolvitque Sai. 6. 

Fortune stands tittering by> in playful mood> 

And smiles complacent on the infant brood ^ 

Takes them, all naked, to her fosl’ring arms, 
Feeds from her mouth, and in her bosom warms. 

Gifford. 


The events of this world are held together by" 
links, sometimes so imperceptible, that it Is 
scarcely possible to attach loo much importance 
to the most minute details of Wc, It was, or at 
least seemed to be, very iudiflferent whether I 
dined in one house or anc^her on Saturday last.; 
yet the choice I made was the first cause of an 
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event which has changed the existence of two 
individuals, one of whom, having entered life 
under the most cruel auspices, is now destined 
to pass through it with all the advantages that 
can render it desirable, in the midst of the tender 
affection^; by w'hich it is endeared. 

I dined last week with Duterrler at Madame 
Dubelloy’s (an old friend of my wife's), whose 
husband found a glorious death, at the head of 
the regiment of cavalry he commanded, in the 
Prussian campaign. This lady complained bit- 
terly of the cruelty of fate, which had denied 
her the happiness of being a mother. My friend 
Duterrier, to whom paradoxes cost nothing, and 
who sustains them with as much logic as sensi- 
bility, undertook to prove to Madame Dubelloy, 
near whom he was placed at table, that mater* 
lial love is a factitious sentiment, in which in- 
stinct has little share, and of which all the 
charm, and all the strength, ari^^s from habit. 
The proof," continued he, that too much 
importance is'^Mtached to nature on this point, 
as on many others, may be found in this un- 
fjueslionable fact, that a mother whose child 
has been changed at nurse, receives no warn- 
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ing from her heart of the mistake into which 
she falls ; she feels for the little stranger all 
the tenderness she could have felt for her own 
child ; and should the error be eventually dis- 
covered, the true son would find it difficult to 
** enter into the inheritance of love of which his 
^ mother had unintentionally deprived him. 

The cares bestowed on the first period of 
childhood — the first caresses the infant returns 
tt — delightful habit of seeing a little human 
creature grow up, and develope itself, under 
your fostering care — such are the principal, 
not to say the only, sources of maternal love. 

A woman may be a mother whenever she 
pleases : there exists in Paris, to the eternal 
honour of its divine founder, an asylum where 
society receives into her bosom the orphans 
whom nature abandons. There the meanest^ 
and the most illustrious blood are often con- 
founded in the same erteke* : the fruits of 
misconduct, of error, of seduction, are ad- 
mitted to the participation of the same cares : 
and mystery spreads over the cradle^ of these 
iWnts, a veil which imagination may adorn, 

Crib or cradle. 
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at its pleasure, with all the fascinations of 
^^rank. 

Why do not so many women, who con* 
same themselves, like you, in ineffectually re* 
grctting a happiness which nature persists in 
denying them, have recourse to that maternity 
of adoption of which the Hospital of the En- 
fans-IVouvcs is the inexhaustible source ? 
There, Madam, your choice will be secure 
from the influence of chance \ the charms of 
figure, the magic of a first smile, the indica- 
tions of health and strength, the sex, of which 
you will not have to remain nine months in 
doubt, would be so many motives to deter- 
mine your preference ; it is not only the child 
of your love, but the child of your wish, that 
you may obtain.’’ 

The abrupt peroration of my friend Duterrier 
excited some laughter in the company 5 and as 
I feared that two young men, of the number of 
those who finish their education in the box- 
lobby, and who were dining with us, might 
seize on a generous idea for the purpose of ex-^ 
tinguishing it under quibbles and puns, I endea- 
voured to bring back the conversation to that 
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point of interest which banishes frivolity. Some 
ladies exclaimed against the barbarous custom of 
forsaking children. It is very ancient/* said 
Duterricr : the elders of the tribes at Sparta 

authorized parents to expose such of their 
children as were deformed j and the slightest 
family interest, among the Athenians, brought 
about the same result. 

At Rome there was a Laciarian column, at 
the foot of which were exposed such children 
as their parents would not, or could not, main- 
tain ; the compassion of the passengers pre- 
served some of them from death.** 

It is not very honourable to European civi- 
lization,’* continued I, taking up the dis- 
course, to recollect that it is not above a cen- 
tury and a half since the opening of the first 
asylum in which public charity received for- 
** saken children at Paris. A man whom phl- 
losophers have placed in the first rank of sages, 
and whom the church has numbered among 
her saints, the son of a poor Gascon labourer; 
by turns a slave at Tunis, and preceptor of the 
Cardm^l deRetz; novv a village-curate, now 
chajiMn of the galleys, Vincent de Paul ac- 
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coniplisbed, by the sole power of religion and 
virtue, a work of charity, which the govefh 
nient had more than once attempted in vairt. 
But the memory of mankind, which has con* 
sccrated his name, too often fails to associate 
with it that of Mademoiselle Le Gras, the 
daughter of a noble family, which still exists 
among us and whose whole fortune was de- 
voted to the success of this sublime enterprise. 
Vincent de Paul collected in the church of St. 
Lazarus a great number of forsaken children, 
and, in presence of the ladies who had under- 
taken the care of them, pronounced a dis- 
course which terminated with this eloquent 
peroration : 

^ Ladies — Charity and compassion have in- 
duced you to adopt these little creatures for 
^ your children : you have been their mothers 
* by grace, since tlieir mothers by nature have 
" forsaken tliem. It is now to be seen if you 
too will cease to be their mothers and be- 
^ come their judges ; their life and death arc in 

* The Baron Le Gras, aide-de-camp to the Prince of 
Conde, and M. Lc Gras dc Bereaguy, foimerly Pre* 
feet of Magdeburg. 

VOL. II. 
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your hands ; I am about to collect your suf- 
^ frages ; it is time to pronounce their sentence, 

and to know if your mercy for them he ex- 
^ hausted* They will live if you continue— 'to 
^ take a charitable care of them ; they will all 
^ die if you forsake them.’ 

The discourse of theXZJhristian orator produced 
a greater effect than the reasonings of Duterrier; 
and it l)ad the happy result of exciting, in some 
of llte, guests, and particularly in ISIadamc Du- 
belloy, the desire of accompanying me in the 
visit 1 proposed to make on the following day 
■to the Enfans-I'rouves, of which it remains for 
nic to give an account* 

Much is saitl of the evils which have been 
inflicted on France during the last twenty years, 
and little of the good which has been done in 
them. No where is this good felt so forcibly as 
in the hospitals, where it was most necessary ; 
or rentarked with more interest, than in the 
establishment of the Enfaiis-Trouvcs, under the 
rlircction of M. Pel i cot, one of the governors of 
the hospital, and M* Iluchcrard, agent of su- 
perintendence* 

f o|||ri bring before the tribunal of public 
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opinion and contempt, all that appears to me 
reprehensible in our habits and manners ; but I 
have much greater pleasure in pointing out to 
national gratitude and admiration, the men and 
things which appear to deserve them, fn the 
present instance I find the opportunity, and 
willingly embrace it. 

This hospital, established* some years in the 
rue de la Boiirhe^ was transferred, on the 4th of 
October last, to the rue d'Evfer^ to a house ap- 
propriated previously to 1789 to the education 
of young choristers. It might be thought that 
a presentiment of its future destination had been 
entertained, when more than a century ago the 
following inscriptions were placed on the facade 
'i;)f the chapel : 

** Sanctisshnee Trhulaii et wfantuv Ji\iu sacrum.'* 

Sacred to the most Holy Trinity, and the infoiKy 
of Jesus. 

And lower down : 

Iiivenietls infanlcin pannis involuturny 

Ye shall Jind a child wrapped in swaddling- clothes^ 

The chapel, by which wc began our visit, is 
built in a style of noble simplicity. There is 
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a beautiful statue of St. Vincent de Paul, by 
Stouf. It is a happy and louching idea, to 
have placed the baptismal fonts under the eyca 
of the Saint, who seems to smile on the children 
as they arc there presented. 

Quitting the chapel, we traversed some vast 
magazines, appropriated to the preparation and 
distribution of the clothes and linen furnished 
to the nurses for the use of the children,, and were 
struck with the admirable order which reigns in 
a place where, aexording to the exigencies of the 
moment, every thing must necessarily be moved 
and displaced continually. 

The first stage is occupied by the erkhe and the 
innnnaries. Tiiis ward of the cnche presents a 
spectacle e(pia]ly interesting to the heart and Ic 
the sight. Its principal ornament consists in one 
liundrcd and fifty iron cradles, disposed in two 
parallel lines, and furnished with linen of daz- 
zling whiteness. One circumstance which T 
must not omit to mention is, that the iron em- 
ployed in making these cradles is that of the 
old house of Vdrt^Royal, which was converted 
into a prison in 1793, under the cruelly derisive 
name of Port- Libre, 
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Matlamc Dubcllo}'^, looking at a very old and 
very bad picture over the fiie- place of the creche^ 
expressed her surjirise that none of our great 
painters had yet consecrated th^lr talents to the 
decoration of this pious asyknn. JIovv many 
sublipic subjects are offered to the genius of the 
painter in the life of the venerable founder of 
this house ! St, Vincent de Paul^ in the Market 
of "Landry^ weeping over the fate of those for- 
saken children, of whom shame and wretched- 
ness there made a detestable traffic. 

The Assembly of ike Ladies at Saint Laza7*us, 
in which he laid the foundations of his great 
and holy undertaking. 

The Institution of the Sisters of Charity^ an. 
inestimable benefit, of which the revolution de- 
prived the hospital, and which has been very 
recently restored to it. With what interest 
would the visitor contemplate, in the midst of 
this composition, the figure of that sister Ci- 
roud, whose portrait is seen at one of the ex- 
tremities of the crt'chey and w ho, during tlie forty 
years which she passed in the hospital, received 
into her hands two hundred and twenty-one 
thousand forsaken children ! 
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Nor would the painter fail to give a conspicu- 
ous place lo liui respectable sister Bignan, the 
present superior of these devoted females, whose 
angelic virtues will never find a recompense on 
earth. 

1 know not/* continued she, if my heart 
misleads me; but it seenis to me that the visit 
which Madame Royale paid io this house 
last month, w'ould furnish to the celebrated 
painters who now honour the French school, 
the subject of a picture, in which all that ima- 
gination can conceive, most noble, most 
7 touching, most picturesque, would naturally 
find its place/* 

I could wish that the space and lime by 
which 1 am circumscribed would ^permit me 
to enter into the details of the administration of 
an establishment in the examination of which 
public manners and morals are so particularly in- 
terested : but I must limit myself to a brief 
statement of the principal results. 

The number of children annually received at 
the Hospital of ihc ^ETtfafis-^Trouvh at Paris is 
from five to six thousand. 

Above the age of two years, the forsaken chil- 
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(Iren, are sent to th^ Orphan Asylum of the 
Faubourg St. Antonie. 

The number of chiklren received from the 
foundation of the establishment,in 1640 to the 
the 22 d November 1814, that is to say, in the 
space of 174 years, amounts to 498,000. 

ft is curious to observe the annual progression* 
The number of children received in 1640 wag 
372; in 1665, 486 ; in i6cp, 1504 ; in 1715, 
1840; in 1740, 3C5P5 in 1765, 54965 
1790, 5842. 

It IS remarkable tlial in 1793? and during the 
three years of the revolutionary storm, the nunir 
her of forsaken children irensibly diminished, and 
was never more than betAecu three and four 
tb.ousand. 

An idea of the advantages resulting from vac- 
cination, and of the zeal and care of the present 
directors, may be formed from the fact, that in 
1804, of 50,000 children sent to nurse in the 
country during the ten preceding years, only 3000 
were in existence ; while, at the present day, out 
of the same number sent to nurse in the same 
space of time, 14,000 are living. 

Of 4326 children received in the hospital 
I 4 
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during the ten first months of ihc year iSiij, 
825 died there. That this proportion of 1 to 5 
may not appear to exceed the ordinary course of 
nature, it is necessary to consider that the greater 
number of these children are the oiTspring of 
mothers exhausted with fatigues, with misery, 
«nd often with disease. 

I should require several pages for the narra- 
tion I have yet to make : I am necessitated to 
compress it in a few lines. Madame Dubelloy, 
whom the sophisms of Duterrier had not se- 
duced, had experienced more pity than tenderness 
at the sight of the innocent creatures whose asy- 
lum wc were about to quit. Chance determined 
that the coachman should have left his horses : 
and while the footman was gone to seek him at a 
neighbouring public- house, wc awaited his re- 
turn in the parlour. During this short space, 
the bell which announces the depositing of chil- 
dren was rung three times. The last was receiv- 
ed in the hands of Madame Dubelloy herself. It 
was a little girl, who appeared between two and 
three years of ag'c : a paper was suspended 
from her nc<ik, on which was writtcil the name 
of lienriette, followed by three initials. As she 
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Stooped forward to give it to the sister who came 
down to receive it, Madame Dubelloy slipped, 
and fell with the child, which was slightly 
wounded in its fall. This accident she regarded 
as a warning from Heaven, reproaching her with 
abandoning the infant : she took it in her arms, 
and covered it with caresses, to which the little 
creature replied by a smile mingled with tears, 
and the compact of adoption was •immediately 
concluded with all the customary formalities. 
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Age^ Jihertate Decemlri 
** (Quando iia majores voluerunlj utere : narra,'" 

Hor. s. II. 7‘ 4. 

Since our forefathers will’d it thus. 

Enjoy thy privilege : discuss. 

Ducuss the same in French unto me. 

Ancient Pistol. 


Why should not a lacquey write his history r 
A man who, from the nature of his conditioner 
passes his whole life in antichambers, however 
little gifted with the faculty of observation, may 
at least boast that he knows the world, and has 
lived in good company ♦ Has he not, aboveall other 
historians, the advantage of having seen his heroes 
and heroines in deshabille ? Will an objection be 
raised otX: the score of bis education, and, con- 
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scquently, on that of his style? I shall reply,^ 
that the great number of works bearing all the 
characteristics of the pen of a lacquey, with which 
we are daily inundated, will at least give him the 
advantage of being lost in the crowd. 

The memoirs written during the last hundred 
years would form an immense library. The two 
classical works of this modern species, The Me- 
moirs of the Cardinal tie Ketz, and jthoscof the 
Chevalier de Graminont, arc anterior to this 
epoch. Ail sijl)sequcnt publications of this na- 
ture arc but a mass of romantic absurdity, and 
nothing more can be cx-pcctcd to be derived 
from their perusal than a few doubtful anecdotes 
and a lew equivocal facts. 

The French refugees during tlic last century in- 
undated Europe with secret memoirs, inwhichab- 
surdity and insipidity contend for pre-eminence. 
The events of the court of France arc there re- 
lated by persons who never penetrated further 
than into the guard-room of the palace. The 
most intimate conversations of Louis XIV. and 
Madame Maintenon are reported word for word 
by witnesses who could only have heard them. 
i 6 
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in passing near their carriages at the distance of 
their guards. 

After the memoirs assiimedly historical come 
those professedly romantic. We have seen the 
Memoirs of a Man of Qiialihjy by the Abbe 
Prevost \ the Memoirs or Confessions of the 
Count dc ^ ^ ^ byDucIosj the Memoirs of 
Mademoiselle A, by M. B. | and the Memoirs 
of Mademoiselle A. by TVI. D. &c. &c. Thus 
an unnatural confusion associates distinct species 
of composition, and, by a strange alliance of in- 
compatil)lc terms, the title of historical novels 
has been given to many v»^orks which are neither 
histories nor novels : but, not to carry further a li- 
terary discussion, which would lead me away from 
my subject, I return to the Memoirs of a Lacquey 
whom I knew thirty years ago, in the service of a 
very great man, and whom chance led me to re- 
cognise a few' days since in the situation of a 
check-taker to one of the minor theatres. 

Julian had the misfortune to learn to read in 
a copy of Gil Bias, of the schoolmaster of Cli- 
gnancourt, who passed, like Doctor Godinez at 
Oviedo, for the greatest pedant in the place. The 
pupil’s disposition to learn was not much greater 
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than the mastcr^s capacity to teach; nevertheless 
he learned enough to despise the humble occupa- 
tion of a vine-dresser, which his father exercised, 
and wdshed his son to follow, A few Latin 
words which he had retained from singing 
in the choir on Sundavs, and from assisting at 
mass, raised him so high in his own esteem, that 
he lost no lime in quitting the rustic frock for the 
livery. The learning which had iftade him a 
had son would necessarily make him also a bad 
scrvaiil : for education, good or ill, exerts its 
influence through every stage of life. 

Julian, in the course of an interested vis;t to 
me, the object of which 1 shall pass over, thought 
proper to intrust me with the manuscript of his 
memoirs, permitting me to make a lew extracts 
according to my own judgrncul, for the purpose 
of ftdir.*^ the pulse of pullic opinion. The 
corrections I have made extend only to his style, 
of which the natural cbaraclev often descends to 
vjncannciiis, and the freedom degenerates to eflron- 
tcry ? with these exceptions I shall leave niy Fi- 
garo of Clignaiicourt to speak for in3self. 

(1787.) The Canon into whose service I 
entered shortly after quitting that of the Duke 
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de L } was a man about 45 years of age^ 

and about five feet in dimension, whichever 
way he was measured : his figure might be not 
unaptly represented by one ball in equilibrium 
on another, with a little pair of round black 
eyes peeping through a deep recess formed in 
the upper rotundity by a large pair of bushy eye- 
brows above, and a couple of fleshy protu- 
<< berances' belov^^ My new master was tole- 
rably good-tempered, though subject now and 
then to a fit of ill-humour, of which it was 
not always easy to prevent the cause, or to 
foresee the effect. This ill-humour never 
amounted to anger, excepting w^hen we served 
his spinage with cream, and he wanted it witli 
gravy ; or when he was obliged to dine rather 
** earlier or later than usual, on account of dU 
vine service ; or when his supply of Clos-Vou- 
geot did not arrive in time, or on some other 
occasion of equal weight. 

The Canon Dumenil enjoyed twenty-seven ^ 
thousand livres a-year in three benefices : the 
first of these Had been given him as a reward for 
a r'eady-made'sermon which he preached before 
the court at Choisy,and which be had purchased 
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for sixty francs of a young collegian; the second 
was the produce of a certificate of confession 
given at a critical period to a minister accused 
of philosophy ; the third had been granted him 
in remuneration of the zeal htf had shown in 
supporting the interests of bis chapter, in a- 
legal process against the Hotel Dieu» I lived 
three years with this holy man, and should 
very probably have passed my life x’fith him, if 
“ he had not died of an apoplexy the very day 
on which the Constituent Assembly decreed 
the suppression of tithes. 

I took advantage of the suit of mourning, 
which the Canon's nephew made all the ser- 
vants assume before he discharged them, to 
offer myself as a valet-de-chainbre to the Vis- 
count cl’Arpenay. 1 was received on the 
recommendation of the housekeeper, whom I 
had often seen in the house of Dumcnil, and 
in whom I shall just observe, without any ma- 
licious meaning, there was a very considerable 
resemblance to a madonna in the Canon’s 
oratory. 

The Viscount, to judge from the air ofdis- 
dain which custom had imprinted on his 
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features/ and from the report of his old do- 
mestics, must have been very difficult to serve 
some years before ; but at the period of mv 
entering into his service the rights of man had 
<^just been declared, and the interval of con- 
vention which prejudice had placed between 
the different classes of men began to be sen- 
sibly diminished. The system of equality was 
rapidly* gaining ground, and threatened the 
authority of the King, My master, who was 
a profound politician, thought it advisable to 
** have two strings to his bow ; he went with 
one part of his people to make his court at 
Versailles, and sent me with the other into the 
Suburbs : he had Mirabcau to dinner on one 
day, and the Abbe Maury oa the next. But 
this skilful manoevure had not all the success 
which was expected from it. On the memo- 
rablc 6th of October one of his domestics was 
** killed in the riot by the Life-guards, and he 
was himself very near being lanttrned in the 
avenue of Paris by a group of the faiixlourg 
Saint Antoine^ of which I made one. 

The Viscount no longer hesitated as to the 
plan he should pursue ; he emigrated, and I 
4 
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dispensed with the pleasure of attending him : 
I congratulated myself on my ]>riidence when 
I learned, two years afterwards, that he was re- 
duced to seek a subsistence from the produce 
of the custards and cheesecakes which he ma- 
nufactured in a little town of Eastern Prussia. 

I passed some weeks in haranguing the 
groups of the Palais Royal, but 1 wias not long 
in perceiving that this trade would not feed ila 
man. I one day made this remark in presence 
of the journalist Gorsas, who had just ap- 
plauded the motion 1 had been making in the 
open air ; he proposed to me to put myself in 
his pay : I readily accepted a proposal which 
suited alike my taste and my necessities. I 
entered the house of the proprietor and editor 
** of the Courier des Deparlemensy not in the ca- 
pacity of a domestic (a denomination injurious 
to the dignity of maiij, but with the more 
becoming title of clerk. My principal occu- 
paHou was to carry the copy of the journal to 
press, which gave me an opportunity of slipping 
in occasionally a few articles of my own, among 
which 1 must number that Reclamation on the 
Departure of MESDAUESy which made so much 
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noise in the world, and to which I gave tht 
following termination, already preserved among 
the choice morsels of history: 

‘ Citizens ! Icj: them depart, but retain their 
^ baggage : it is the property of the people, it is 
^ our clothes, it is our chemists that they arc 
* carrying away/ 

At thi?^ word chemises^ so suitaljie and so na- 
tural, the furio\is aristocracy replied by an 
impertinent song, to a common ballad tune, re- 
quiring the stirrendtr of the chemises to Gorsas ; 
and raising some doubt as to the number, 
quality, and colour of those he might possibly 
have. Ridicule at that epoch was still a weapon;, 
my patron was wounded by it : he laid the 
blame on me, and turned me out of doors. I 
regretted him much : he was at bottom the 
best man in the world* 

I followed several months the trade of a pro- 
vidcr of substitutes, in the section of Bnitusy 
where I met an old chanter of the chapter qf 
Dumenil, whom circumstances had com- 
pelled to change - his pursuits : he was now 
counter-tenor in a provincial theatre, and had 
come to Paris to claim the patronage of his 
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old companion Collot crilerbois. The Solon 
of 93 received him with a comic dignity which 
he had the misfortune to laugh at; but his 
g;aiety was repressed before evening by a man^ 
date oj' arrest, 

1 accompanied my friend in his visits but 
kept my countenance so well, that the equitable 
Collot, who punished and rewarded with equal 
discernment, gave me a situation with one of 
his friends, whom he sent on a mjssion into 
the department of the Mouths of the lihone. 

On arriving at Marseilles we fixed our 
quarters in the handsomest house in the Rue 
dc Rome. To avoid any danger of quarrelling 
with the proprietor, we had taken the pre- 
“ caution of arresting him the preceding evening. 
We led a very pleasant life. I tu- toyed my 
master; I sat at his table; but from want of 
money he did not pay my wages, I imagined 
the expedient of deriving a little revenue from 
niy ^sensibility, and accepted an hundred louis 
that wnEHre offered me for the discharge of a 
prisoner, which I induced the Representative 
to sign. Unluckily he came to the knowledge 
of my little commerce. Republican virtue 
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could not temporize with this species of trans- 
gression. My master dismissed me ; and it 
was only through the solicitation of the beau- 

tiful Madame, L , who did the honours of 

his hoiise^ that I escaped being guillotined as 
an abettor of Pitt and Cobourg, 

♦ 1 now followed a military Commissary, who 

was departing to join the army of the Eastern 
Pyrenees. My new master was much less 
scrupulous than my last had been, and would 
very soon have made both his fortune and 
mine, if General Dugommicr, wdio treated 
financial matters rather too lightly, had not 
discovered a little mistake of the Commissary, 
who had entered in his accounts a hundred 
thousand rations of forage as having been 
burned on the approach of the enemy, when 
it appeared that he had sold them for his own 
advantage ; and ordered him, in consequence, 
without any intervention of .forms, to be shot 
one morning. The cause of the poor C?5fn- 
missary was well revenged a few days aftcr- 
wards : the General was killed by an how- 
itzer. 

I had been implicated in this cursed affitir. 
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‘ ^ The commissioner charged to examine my 
conduct, pretended to have discovered that I 
had accepted twenty-five louis for a signature 
which I had entered on the imrgin of the fraii- 
dulent account. My prejudiced and malevolent 
judge persisted in discovering a forgery in this 
act of pure complaisance, and I know not 
whither I should have been led by* the detach- 
ment appointed to execute the unjust sentence 
against me, if Providence had not thrown in 
our way, within a few leagues of Tours, a 
column of the Vendean army : my guards took 
to flight, and I sought refuge in the ranks of 
my deliverers, whom I thought 1 should inte- 
rest more warmly in. my fate by offering myself 
to their eyes as a victim of the august cause 
they defended. 

I returned to Paris on the 9 th of l^hermidor. 
I lived then without money, without certifi- 
cate, and not knowing where to lay my head. 
Or^e day, when I went for ihe thirteenth 
time to put dosyn my name in the office of the 
Fetites AfficheSy I there met with a young lady 
of an elegant figure, who attracted my attention 
by the animation of her manners and a some- 
what more than feminine energy in the tones 
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of her voice. She was dictating to the clerk 
who compiled the advertisements. He wrote 
as follows ; 

^ Wanted as valet de-chambre to a single nci- 
^ son, a man between thirty and thirty-five years 
‘ of age, of a good stature and an agreeable ap- 

* pearance, who can occasionally officiate as 
^ secretary, und is able to ride post. No one need 
^ apply who is deficient in any one of these quali- 

* ficalions/ 

I heard all this very distinctly ; there was an 
openness in her manner of speaking which 
overcame my natural bashfulncss. ‘Madam,’ 
“ said I, approaching her with a mingled air of 
^‘respect and deliberation, and addressing her 
“ with the best grace I could assume, ‘ if my ap~ 
“ pearance does not displease you, I will venture 
“ to lay claim to all the qualifications you rc- 
“ quire. 1 am thirty. four years of age, five feel 
“ six inches in height ; I would ride for a wager 
“ against the most indefatigable bagsman and 
“ I have studied with the view of writing in the 
“ newspapers.’ The lady looked at me with a 
“ very encouraging smile, and ordered me to call 
“ the nex t morning for her answer at her own 
house. 
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I did not fail to be there at the time ap- 
pointed. It was two o’clock : she had not yet 
risen, and five or six men of the number of her 
‘i^ost particular friends, who assembled there 
every morning, were engaged in familiar con- 
vernation at the head of her bed. I saw them 
depart one after another, and recognised among 
them several chiefs of a party, formidable 
even after its overthrow, and known under the 
name of the lail of Rolespieire, As soon as 
she was alone, she rang for her woman, and 
ordered me to be shown up. I was dazzled by 
the taste and elegance of a bedchamber, in 
which glasses and flowers combined in an in- 
finite variety of fascination. Madame Darvls 
(llic name of her whom I was authorized from 
this day to call my mistress) accepted my ser- 
vices with a condescension so“ particular, that 
my self-love derived from it tlie foundation of 
hopes to which the future was not slow in 
giving reality, 

I learned on the very evening of my arrival, 
in the course of a conversation with the femme 
de chamhrey who already began to treat me 
with prophetic consideration, the history, or 
rather the adventures, of Madame Darvis. She 
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was the daughter of a man of quality, and at 
the age of fourteen had married the silly heir of 
one of the richest houses in the capital. At 
sixteen, she® threw off the yoke of conjugal 
authority, and followed to the field a young 
officer of the army of the North ; who at the 
** epoch of the defection of Dumourier look re- 
fuge oni the shores of the lake of Constance. 
The lender Victorinc had promised to follow 
him : in a few days afterwards she was actually 
on the road; but the devil, who alone at that 
time meddled with the affairs of France, and 
who sought an agreeable relaxation from the 
fury with which he inspired the one half of its 
inhabitants, in the folly with which he in- 
spired the other, threw into her w^ay a certain 
A. D. a republican delegate, who being sud- 
denly fascinated, procured himself the time and 
opportunity requisite for the declaration of lii? 
passion by putting the object of it under arrest; 
^nd did not restore her liberty till he liad lost 
his own. 

This connexion determined the political 
principles of Madame Darvis, whom the na- 
tural bent of her cliaracter led to every kind of 
extravagance Her patriotism became madness: 
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and even while she condemned the violent 
measures employed by the revolutionists for 
* founding the Republic, she was conspicuous at 

•' ^ at N y at A ,* haranguing in 

^ the clubs, presiding at detestable fetes, and even 
carr.ying her extravagance so far as to be pub- 
‘ licly adored in a temple under the nanre and 
^ figure of tlie Goddess of Reason. - • - 

suppress the enef" of a paragraph, which 
here would be, on more accounts than one, an 
npropriety in rendering public.] 

I played a double part in this house, and 
■ played it worse and worse every day : it flat* 
tered !ieilher niy idleness nor my ambition, 
nor even my vanity, when I knew on what my 
happiness de]K'nded : I was not less disposed 
to demand my dismissal than others were to 
give it me. 

Among the trusty friends of IMadamc Darvi? 

was a cJiizeii N , concerning whom, 

during several weeks, I had made a singular 
observation : I saw him go out of the house 
every morning, hut I never saw him enter it. 
One day he came himself to awake me: liir 
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niantier was strongly indicative of anxiety and 
impatience : he ordered me to put the horse 
“ to the cabriolet, and follow him* I hesitated 
at first to obey ; bat my reluctance was over- 
come by an anticipative calculation of the 
probable use he might make of a cane in his 
hand, which he flourished with uncommon 
dexterity. VVe went down into the court-yard: 
he returned for a minute into the house ; and 
while 1 was harnessing the horse, four gen* 

darmes arrived : M. N spoke in a low lone 

to their chief, took his scat in the cabriolet, 
ordered me to get up behind, and drove to the 
Luxembourg; where 1 was not a little surprised 
to find that he made his entree in the capacity 
of director. He seemed to think tliat I was 
entitled to some recompense, and in a few days 
appointed me porter of the directorial palace. 
Now', indeed, I thought my fortune made with 
people who made theirs so well. I follow-ed the 
example of Little John — ‘ None entered our 
door without greasing the knocker.’ 

M. N was intrusted with tlie depart- 

ment of the contracts, and had organized this 
branch of adininistration in a manner totally 
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new. To render his office equally pleasant and 
profitable, he had chosen as his assistants some 
amiable women (and Madame Darvis among 
the number), who conducted 43nsiness with a 
‘‘ freedom and facility very rarely to be met with. 

1 did not neglect the advantages my situotioii 
** offered : I drew up a table of rates for all the 
favours that might be procured tl«ough my 
intervention : so much for conveying a petition 
to the Director ; so much for an acknow- 
ledgment of reception ; so much for speaking 

to Madame S , to Madame A—, to 

Madame R— — : besides this, I levied a rca- 
sonable contribution on every thing that was 
brought to the house : in short, I managed 
so well, that in less than six months I had 
accumulated a hundred thousand francs in 
mandats which, how’ever, I did not think quite^ 
so solid as ingots. - - - - 

Business did not interfere with pleasure. 
** The same ladies whose mornings were so use* 
fully employed, met in the evening in the 
Director's apartments j and God knows of 
what delicious repasts, of what delightful 
K 2 
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orgies the nights were witnesses. As I write 
for the instruction of my children there 
will be great utility and propriety in placing 
before them -'a few pictures in which truth 
must justify freedom of colouring, and in 
which they will find more than one that may 
come under the denomination of a family 
piece* 


[I have very different ideas from Julian ou 
the subject of the education of children } and I 
think there are many truths which, with respect 
to them, are much better concealed than com- 
municated; I shall, therefore, skip over twenty 
leaves of the manuscript, and resume the thread 
of his narrative.] 

But affection, credit, and power, wore out 
rapidly under the Directory. My master be- 
came tired of my services ; and my reign, 
“ more transient even than his, did not survive 
his attachment to Madame Darvis : he gave 
me my discharge. But as misfortunes never 
come single, I had embarked my little pro- 

* Julian, in this passage, seems to allude, cpigram- 
matically, to the Memoirs of M——. 
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perty in a speculation which my late mistress 
directed ; she became a bankrupt, and I lost, 
in one day, the fruit of a year of toil. 

This lady, who had found the means of 
getting rid of a troublesome loVer, by procuring 
him an appointment of aide-dc-camp to a ge- 
neral officer employed on the expedition to 
Egypt, took a double advantage of the op|^(bftu- ' 
nity, and persuaded me to follow liim to thfe 
banks of the Nile.' The general, his aide-dc- 
camp, and myself, all three paid our creditor^ ^ 
by assigning to them a portion of the revenues 
of the Pachalick, which we intended to take 
possession of in Syria. 

Wc departed - 

[The geographical and military knowledge of 
Julian throws Jittle interest into the tleiails of his 
voyage: we will, therefore, hasten to land with 
him on the ancient shore of the Pharaohs.J 

My general was one of the first victims of 
‘‘ this memorable campaign: he was killed at 
the gates of Alexandria, and left me as a Ic- 
“ gacy to General Menou, who, on our arrival 
at Cairo, promoted me to the rank of super- 
intendent of his househokK 
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- ^ ** My new master, whose devotion to Bona- 
parte was not checked by idle scruples, and 
who heard him daily repeal in his proclama- 
tions, that God is God^ and Mahomet is his 
prophet^ took it according to the letter, bar- 
tered his hat for a turban, and, that nothing 
** might be wanting to his new character of a 
*‘fe|‘t^ful Mussulman, he married, in open 
a girl whose father kept a bagnio in 
X)aVnascus, and gave her a dozen female com- 
panions, of whom he composed his haram. 

\ General Aldhala loved me much, and wished 
me to retain the place I held in his house, 
without derogating from the established cus- 
toms of the Mussulmans, whose creed he had 
-*^just embrac&h One day he summoned me 
to him : I found him in the baths, sitting on a 
cushion on the ground, in the Turkish fashion, 
with his pipe and sherbet. After speaking of 
the attachment he had for me, his desire to 
make my fortune, and the kindness with 
which he intended to treat me, if I w'ould 
consent to remain continually in his service, 
he gave me at length to understand, that he 
wished me to qualify myself for an officer of 
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the seraglio. I answered by a positive refusal. 
He insisted, and concluded by telling me, 
that he would find the means of conquering 
my foolish obstinacy, and making my fortune 
“ in spite of myself. This promise, or, rather, 
this menace, terrified me to such a degree, 
that, without awaiting the result, I took re- 
fngc with a member of the Egyptian Insti- 
“ tutc, on board of the frigate which Iborc Cassar 
and his fortune bar^ to France, We disem- 
barked at Frejiis, - 


Baron N , to whom llustan, the Ma- 

mcluke, had recommended me, held a very 
high place in the Emperor’s favour, though 
he liad rendered him a signal service on the 
1 8th of Brurnairc, Protection among princes 
is the sublime of gratitude. Every animal is 
true to its instinct : accordingly, the Baron, 
whom fortune had supplied with the means 
of sitting down comfortably at home, chose 
rather to pass his life at the back of another 
man’s clinir. Dependence is his element. A 
master he must have : who that master may 
‘‘ be, is a point of little consequence. Satisfied 
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for its own sake, with a servile state of exist- 
cncc, he thinks not of th£ colour, but only 
of the richness of the livery. The domestic 
had all the defects of a master, and the 
master all the vices of a lacquey : it seemed 
scarcely possible that wc should agree; never- 
thelcss, he treated me with great kindness. 
How could he do otherwise, to a man recom- 
mended ‘by the Emperor’s^ Mameluke ? 

On the morning' of the 20th of March, 
the Baron received news from Fontainblcaii, 
which determined him on setting out inline- 
**■ diately to join the ministers at Blois. \V"e 
departed through the gate d’Enfer, while the 
armies were fighting at Belleville, crying, willi 
ail our lungs, F'ive I' Empercur ! We were 
prudent enough to stop at the third stage on 
the road to Orleans, where we were informed, 
during the night, of the great event of the 
day. This news altered our designs. At 
daybreak we commenced f^iir return to Paris. 
We re-entered the city by the gate of the 
Champs-Elysecs, with the white scarf on 
“ our arms, and an enormous white cockade 
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our hats, shouting yive le Hoi ! Two 
nionlhs afterwards, the Baron made a merit 
of the promptitude of his loyalty? to obtain 
the brilliant place which he* at prcscrU oc- 
“ copies/' 


END, 


S. Gosnell, Printer, Little Queen Street, Londt»rt. 
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